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SALISBURY 
1830-1903 


A. L. Kennedy 


M.C., M.A. 


To keep the Biography of this 
outstanding statesman in one 
volume, the author has aimed at 
a portrait rather than a Life. It 
is a balanced picture of the man, 
his character and his work with 
all the material carefully chosen 
to illustrate his political methods 
and his philosophy of life. 


‘Mr. Kennedy has captured 
him in a single volume. A 
scholarly, an entertaining and an 
overdue portrait. —The Times 
Illustrated 258 net 


MAY 6 


DIPLOMATIC 
TWILIGHT 


1930-1940 
Sir Walford Selby 


K.C.M.G., C.B., C.V.O. 


This is a very important footnote 
to history. Sir Walford was 
Minister to Austria, during the 
struggle of Dollfuss and Shuss- 
nigg against Nazi pressure; then 
Ambassador to Portugal at the 
time of the outbreak of war. 
These were two key posts in the 
position of Great Britain at that 
time; and his record illustrates 
the reasons for and the effect of 
our dwindling prestige on the 
councils of the nations, as the 
years advanced towards the 
disaster of 1939. 


16s net 


——JOHN MURRAY—— 


WILLIAM 


BARNES 
OF DORSET 


by GILES DUGDALE 


William Barnes is considered by many to be 
one of our greatest dialect poets. Mr. Dugdale’s 
biography deals not only with this side of 
Barnes’ gifts, but also covers thoroughly his 
work as a craftsman, artist and linguistic 
scholar. Besides dealing with his life, this book 
goes fully into his relationship with Thomas 
Hardy and the influence Barnes had on his 
writing. The author has given us a most 
interesting study of this gifted and very English 
poet. 


Demy 8vo Frontispiece. 215. net 


NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL BERTRAND, 
GRAND MARSHAL OF THE PALACE 


Deciphered and Annotated by 
PauL FLeurtot pE LANGLE 


This is a translation by Frances Hume of the 
recently discovered memoirs of Napoleon’s 
Grand Marshal, who was at the Emperor's 
side throughout his last days. They were 
written in a cypher which has been interpreted 
by the eminent French historian Fleuriot de 
Lafgle, Secretary-General of the Napoleon 
Institute, Paris. The publication of this volume 
is an event of supreme importance in Napole- 
onic history. It is the only reliable narrative of 
what took place at Napoleon’s bedside. 


Demy 8vo Frontispiece. 21s, net 
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The Tools of 


Social Science 
JOHN MADGE 


A fully documented analytical des- 
cription of the main techniques in 
the study of social science, with 
successive chapters on documents, 
observation, interview and experi- 
ment. 255 net 


A Short History 
of India 


W. H. MORELAND and 
SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date 
edition, which includes an account of 
the negotiations which led to the 
division of the Continent of India 
and the end of British rule, in 1947. 

255 net 


Freedom: 
A New Analysis 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


A study of the word ‘freedom’ and its 
many varieties of meaning. The 
author deals with metaphysical 
theories and demonstrates their his- 
torical links with authoritarian poli- 
tics of Right and Left. From this 
study he passes on to an examination 
of the word ‘liberalism’. 

125 6d net 


LONGMANS 


The new Crown Octavo 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


is now inaugurated 
with four new works 
at 6s. each 


Troilus & Criseyde 


One of the longest of Chaucer’s poems, 
from the celebrated Campsall MS., 
edited by John Warrington. (No. 992.) 


Caesar’s 
War Commentaries 


Newly translated into vigorous modern 

English by John Warrington, bringing 

the campaigns to life for to-day. 
(No. 702.) 


Steele’s The Tatler 


Selections by Lewis Gibbs, under the 
headings Pleasure, Poetry, Learning, 
Foreign and Domestic News. (No. 993.) 


Homer’s Odyssey 


A new translation into English verse by 


S. O. Andrew. (No. 454.) 


In the new larger size 16 volumes 
have already been issued, some at 
6s., others at 7s.; all future reprints 
and new volumes will be in this 
style, and will come at the rate of five 
or six each month. 


And at 5s. each 


there are nearly 600 Everyman 
volumes in the familiar smaller 
format (the widest range of 
great literature published). 


Full List of 600 Everyman's Library 
volumes with particulars of those in the 
new larger format post free from the 
Publishers: Dents, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2 
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Three recently-published 
books 


An Introduction to 


Philosophy 


By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 
Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Boston University. This book forms 
an impartial presentation of the doctrines of 
the important schools of philosophy. 


Revised edition 255 net 


A Textbook of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry 


By JAMES E. GARSIDE, Ph.D. (Lond.), 
M.Sc.Tech., F.R.I.C., F.I.M., and R. F. 
PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc.(Oxon.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.I.C. This book provides a 
complete course in general chemistry cover- 
ing the requirements of the Intermediate 
Examination in Science and the General 
Certificate of Education at both the Ordinary 
and Advanced levels. It is also of value to 
those taking Subsidiary Chemistry in the 
Science degree course. 

1,044 pp. Illustrated 258 


British Public 
Utilities 
By J. F. SLEEMAN, Lecturer in Social 
Economics, Glasgow University. A new 
book which forms an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive study of those public services 
which have come to be known as Public 
Utilities. It is mainly intended for lecturers 


and students of economics and social ad- 
ministration. 20s net 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd 


Parker St. - Kincsway - Lonpon, W.C.2 


A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


The Reign of 


STALIN 


Alexander Uralov 


The author, as a former Russian 
Communist and a member of the 
propaganda group of the party, 
has had a unique opportunity to 
study communism from: the in- 
side. 


His book is not a biography 
but a fascinating account of the 
methods employed by Stalin in 
his rise to power, and the means 
by which he reigned supreme for 
so many years. 


18s net 
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Three Important Books 
By G. P. RAWLINGS, 0.8.£., (0xon.) 


The CALCULUS. (The Arithmetic of the Age.) 


It would be difficult to overstress the importance of the 
Calculus to students of scientific and technical subjects. 
The author initiates his readers into the mysteries of his 
subject, but by explanation reduces the sense of mystery 
to a real understanding of the subject and of its applica- 
tion and uses. This work is divided into four parts; 
Introduction, Graphical integration and differentiation, 
Differentiation and integration, and some applications 
of the Calculus. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Slide Rule in Theory and Practice 


To get the best use from aslide rule it is essential to have 
athorough knowledge of the principles on which it works. 
There could be no better introduction to this useful 
instrument than this book offers. It is divided into three 
parts, one introductory, the second giving a clear and 
careful explanation of principles, and the third a careful 
step-by-step explanation of the methods of carrying out 
the various operations. Price 9s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY MADE PLAIN 


A completely revised edition of this important work in 
which the author has provided an interesting and in- 
structive approach to his subject, making it simple to 
understand and to apply to the arts, crafts, trades and 
professions in which its use is essential. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Readers’ comments: ‘‘Admirably descrip- 
tive’’ — ‘‘ Range of practical applications 
most comprehensive ’’ — ‘‘ Invaluable to the 
student apprentice.”’ 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
19 and 20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
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BOOKS oN THE PURE AND 


APPLIED SCIENCES always in stock 


Orders by post carefully executed. Please state interests 
when writing. A small selection of Foreign Books is available. 
Those not in stock obtained under Board of Trade Licence. 


SECONDHAND BOOK DEPT. 23, Gower Place, London, W.C.| 


SCIENTIFIC LENDING LIBRARY 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 


Prospectus post free on application 


Bi-monthly list of New Books and New Editions sent post free to all Subscribers regularly 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE revised to December 1949. 


To subscribers !7s. 6d. net. To non-subscribers 35s. net., postage Is. 3d. 


Supplement 1950 to 1952 in preparation. 


London: H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 


136, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 Telephone: EUston 4282 


The Life and Work of Sophocles 
By F. J. H. Letters 18s, net 


In his Foreword Mr. Letters says: ‘This book is an attempt to 
present with a minimum of speculation what we know of 
Sophocles and his age and to use that knowledge in interpreting 
his work.’ 


It is written mainly for those who do not read Greek easily, 
and as with the same author’s Virgil, those who merely ‘did’ the 
subject at school will get as much pleasure out of reading it as 
the classicists will. What is, perhaps, most remarkable is the 
vividness with which Sophocles stands out as a personality when 
his work and ideas are thus seen in relation to the whole Athenian 


background, 
SHEED & WARD 
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JAMES’S 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LAW 
Second Edition, 1953 


By Puiuip 8, JAMES, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law 


A new edition of a successful book dealing with the basic 
principles of English law, written specially for those with no 
previous knowledge of the subject. 


PrRIcE 15s. NET, by post 1s. 2d. extra 


CAIRNCROSS’S 
INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 
Second Edition, 1951 


By ALEC CAIRNCROSS 
Professor of Applied Economics at the University of Glasgow 


Cairncross has long been one of the most widely used textbooks 
on Economics—its First Edition running into seven impressions 
—and with the appearance of a new Edition this famous work 
is brought into line with the latest developments in present-day 
economic thought. 


PrIcE 18s. 6d. NET, by post 8d. extra 
STEPHEN'S COMMENTARIES 
ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


Twenty-first Edition 


Editor-in-Chief: L. CRispIn WARMINGTON 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court ( Honours ) 


This famous work, which is brought up to date each,year by 
means of a Supplement, is officially prescribed for the Law 
Society’s Intermediate Examination covering the whole of the 
syllabus excluding Trust Accounts and Book-keeping. 


In Four VOLUMES AND SUPPLEMENT 
PRICE PER SET £6 15s. NET. SUPPLEMENT 5s. NET 


= BUTTERWORTHS 
88 KINGSWAY - LONDON, W.C.2 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


14, Kendall Place, London, W.1. (Tel: WEL 7114) 


OBJECTS 


To advance training in citizenship, by which is meant training in 
the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, the 
encouragement of clear thinking in everyday affairs and the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the modern world. 


President : Eric James, M.A., D.Phil. 


Vice-Presidents : The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, O.M., C.H., M.P. 
Sir Ernest Barket, Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D. 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., 
Tak 


Sir Richard Livingstone, Hon. D.Lit., Hon. LL.D. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Lit. 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, Hon. LL.D. 

P. H. B. Lyon, M.C., M.A. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P. 


Chairman : Gordon Barry, B.Sc. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Alderton Pink, M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer ; Victor Cohen, B.A. 


Secretary : Miss V. T. Blanchfield. 


METHODS 
To collect information in regard to training in citizenship. 


To publish books, journals and pamphlets on education for 
citizenship. 


To arrange and approach appropriate educational bodies. 


To give information and to provide speakers on education for 
citizenship. 
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AN IMPORTANT, REVISED EDITION 


BEOWULF 


with the Finnesburg Fragment 
Edited by Prof. C. L. WRENN 


The Rawlinson and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
has included in this new edition of Beowulf all the most significant 
findings of medern research and scholarship on the work. “Prof. 
Wrenn gives a succinct, lucid and scholarly survey of the most 
significant recent research. Where it is still impossible to reach 
clear-cut conclusions, as on the place and date of composition, he 
gives a fair hearing to all points of view before stating his own 
preferences.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 218 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


/ 


INTRODUCTION TO 


Malthus 


TWO WORKS BY MALTHUS, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS 
BY H. L. BEALES, D. V. GLASS AND ALAN T. PEACOCK 
EDITED BY D. V. GLASS 


> 


When population questions are discussed to-day the views 
of Malthus are increasingly cited. But few people know what 
Malthus really said. In this book Malthus speaks for himself in 
the unabridged reprints of two of his shorter and scarcer 
works—works in which he summarized his views on the rela- 
tion between population growth and economic and social 
progress. 


> 


a“ oO 


~ 
POLS 


With a classified bibliography of writings on the population question 
published in Britain from the end of the eighteenth century, 
compiled by 7. A. Banks and D. V. Glass 


READY MAY 14th 1os. 6d. net 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD 
Johnson’s Court London E.C.4 
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SOME RECENT OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LEGACY OF PERSIA 
Edited by A. J. ARBERRY. 
Illustrated. 215 net 


Contributors: A. J. Arberry; D. Barrett; H. W. Bailey; the late A. C. 
Edwards; C. Elgood; H. Goetz; Mrs. J. E. Heseltine; J. H. Iliffe; R. Levy; 
L. Lockhart; V. Sackville West; D. Talbot Rice; G. M. Wickens. 


MARLOWE AND THE EARLY SHAKESPEARE 
The Clark Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1951. 
By F. P. WILSON 125 6d net 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO THE RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE 


By B. 0. UNBEGAUN 
With the collaboration of J. S. G. Simmons. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 
A Bibliographical Account of His Life and Times. 
By M. L. PEARL 


With a Foreword by G. D. H. Cole. 255 net 
HERODOTUS : FATHER OF HISTORY 


By sir JOHN MYRES 305 net 


GODWIN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


By D. H. MONRO 15s net 


THE PROCESS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
By w. w. ROSTOW 255 net 


THE NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF MIND 


The Principles of Neurophysiology. Being the Waynflete Lectures 
delivered in the College of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, in Hilary 
Term 1952. 

By J. C. ECCLES 25s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Schools and universities 

THE Concordat on University Entrance Requirements has been 
running now for nearly three years, and many people both in the 
universities and in the schools are beginning to sharpen their thoughts 
about what is to follow it. On the side of the schools interest in the 
matter is keen. Now that the age limit on entry to the General Certi- 
ficate Examination has been substantially modified, it seems that the 
schools as a whole do not find the present minimum requirements 
gravely onerous, though they are as insistent as ever about the prob- 
lems which arise for them out of Faculty requirements—especially 
those for the Medical Schools, and the requirement of Latin for Arts 
students where this remains. But the main interest of headmasters 
and headmistresses seems to be focused on a general issue. They feel 
in experience that University Entrance Requirements are having a 
much tighter stranglehold on the whole grammar school curriculum 
than they had twelve or fifteen years ago, if only because of the 
greatly increased number of school pupils who are now bona fide 
aspirants for a university education. They therefore very much desire 
that before future policy is decided upon schoolmasters and dons 
should have an opportunity of getting together to set out the prob- 
lems and recommend basic principles. The Vice-Chancellors’ Com- 
mittee has been impressed with these arguments and has declared 
its intention of setting up without delay a committee or working- 
party of headmasters, headmistresses and university teachers to 
report and make recommendations. The Report when produced 
can of course carry no direct authority; its influence must depend 
upon the merits of its arguments and the standing and experience 
of its signatories. But it is clear that such influence could be very 
great indeed. 


School reports and recommendations 

On the university side there has been an increasing interest in the 
use that can be made of school recommendations. University people 
had been looking in this direction for some time, for the well-estab- 
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lished reason—nearly always slowly learned by the individual selector 
but inevitably learned in the end—that for the intellectually less 
gifted boys and girls marginal differences in examination marks are 
a very poor guide. There is a general willingness, no doubt, to use 
the interview; but every good interviewer feels the need for all the 
prior information he can get to guide him on the occasion. But more 
recently there is an added reason for looking to the schools for reliable 
help. Good candidates of all kinds—not merely the best intellectually 
—are applying now as a matter of course to several universities; 
and each university, in its desire to get its share, sees the wisdom of 
making up its mind about a substantial proportion of its candidates 
as early as it can—in some ‘cases before the candidate has taken all 
the necessary school examinations. Some university authorities have 
found that predictive advice is, from a considerable number of 
schools at any rate, highly reliable; and many people are wondering 
how far it is going to be possible to go in this direction. Predictions 
of examination results can of course be checked later against actual 
marks, so that the problem of comparing with one another reports 
from different schools does not arise in its acutest form in this par- 
ticular matter. But it is perhaps not too much to say that on the wider 
issue than the mere prediction of marks there is a much greater 


disposition on the university side to attach decisive importance to 
school reports about individual candidates. This trend of opinion, 
or at least of interest, may even have its influence on discussions of 
minimum entrance requirements. 


Imperial College 


The Government’s declared policy of giving substantial further 
assistance to education in higher technology is beginning to be able 
to be seen in perspective. Imperial College is to be enabled to increase 
its number of students from about 1,650 to 3,000; new money is to be 
available for the further development of technological work in some 
other university institutions; and the Ministry of Education is giving 
additional financial aid to a few Technical Colleges in respect of 
courses which they are able to provide at a special level—that is 
presumably in respect of parts of the field of technology where the 
colleges concerned are able to do especially distinguished and, in 
some cases, unique work. There has been a certain lack of urgency 
about all this, and it is still not very clear whether the plan as a whole 
has sufficient magnitude to be of great significance. But its general 
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layout will probably meet with commendation. Details are not yet 
known, but the opportunity which is being given to Imperial Col- 
lege is one which it is very well qualified to take. Increased size and 
resources should bring to it real advantages. It has always had great 
freedom, within the University of London, to develop its own ideas, 
and these new signs of public favour and confidence can only con- 
firm its single-minded devotion to the advancement of applied 
science. On the other hand, if there is any virtue in the basic prin- 
ciple of the English tradition, it will continue to be strengthened 
by being fully part of the university. Certainly the whole university 
world will wish it very well. 


Applied science in other universities 

As for the rest of the plan, too little is known as yet for much to 
be said with confidence. The University Grants Committee, who 
have been considering the existing position in the technological 
departments from every angle and for a long time, are rightly charged 
with responsibility for working out a scheme and are without doubt 
doing so without delay. At one time it almost appeared as if detailed 
decisions might be taken, without benefit of the Grants Committee, 
as a result of political or public preoccupations with one or two 
institutions. But this has clearly been avoided, if ever there was a 
danger. Research and teaching, of the kind which should find their 
home in the universities, cannot be parcelled up and concentrated 
or dispersed at will by mere office arrangements. Some studies have 
flourished in one place and some in another; and there is usually 
some reason for this. Some are going from great strength to greater 
strength where they are, and, to say the least, major surgery would 
cause shocks and setbacks in total health. Now the Grants Committee, 
with its up-to-date knowledge of the whole university world, will be 
able to take account of every circumstance and think out a wise 
dispensation; and there is no doubt that there are a number of points 
in the university world where new developments of applied sciences, 
both in education and in research, could go ahead under the most 
favourable circumstances if the Government are really set on making 
substantial resources available. 


The Technical Colleges 


It is not possible to form a firm picture of the way in which the 
Minister of Education’s arrangements for special courses in some 
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technical colleges are going to work out. The administrative machine 
has hardly had time as yet to come to terms with its problem. If 
history is any guide, that problem will give rise to all sorts of ex- 
traneous, but very awkward, criticisms and oppositions even if the 
scheme devised is intrinsically an excellent one. But this only ex- 
perience can tell us. One thing may perhaps be said now. If colleges 
which undertake these courses are to be given a quite different 
order of provision of facilities and staff from anything they have had 
in the past, any plan must require a lot of money to make it effective. 


In memoriam 

The death of Allison Peers, which occurred just before Christmas, 
is a loss not only to Hispanic Studies in this country but to a much 
wider circle of interests. As holder of the Gilmour Chair of Spanish 
in the University of Liverpool he contributed more than anyone else 
to building up the prestige of Spanish in this country. Although in 
his two-volume history of the Romantic Movement in Spain he pro- 
duced a major work of scholarship for the specialist, he will be most 
generally and gratefully remembered for his labours in interpreting 
the personality and work of the Spanish mystics through translation 
and commentary. His monumental English versions of the complete 
works of St. Theresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross are likely to 
remain classics, and his great gift for presenting the essentials of their 
character and teachings to a non-expert public is strikingly shown in 
the two biographies Mother of Carmel and Spirit of Flame. In apparent 
contrast are his books on modern Spanish history and politics: the 
vigorous and lucid trilogy on the Spanish Civil War and its aftermath, 
The Spanish Tragedy, Spain in Eclipse and The Spanish Dilemma, and 
Catalonia Infelix, the best treatment in English of the Catalonian 
question. A man of extraordinary energy, he combined with his 
writing and teaching many organizing activities: he directed courses 
for teachers both in England and in Spain, was a founder of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association and founded and edited 
for over twenty years the Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. As if this 
varied activity were not enough for one man, his alter ego, ‘Bruce 
Truscot’, stirred university orthodoxy to its depths in the series of 
books beginning with Redbrick University. Allison Peers was himself 
one of the most original figures in contemporary university life and 
his death will be felt both within and beyond the university world. 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue study of Russian literature, history and institutions in our 
universities is at present a small but—as the articles that follow make 
plain—vigorous growth. The question is whether it is desirable and 
possible so to develop Russian studies that we can look forward to a 
not too distant future in which Russian studies will exist on a scale 
not strikingly different from that of French and German and Spanish 
and Italian studies. The difficulties are very great, but the case for 
Russian is, as all three writers show, a strong one. 

The shift in the balance of international power during this century 
makes it certain that the Russian language will become a world 
language in the sense that English and French and Spanish are world 
languages. Whatever the political changes through which the Soviet 
Union may pass in the next two or three decades and whatever the 
ultimate fate of the countries now within the Soviet sphere, it seems 
certain that fairly soon a vast number of people will use Russian as 
their native tongue or as a convenient lingua franca. Again, it seems 
plain, even to those of us who know the Russian writers only through 
translations, that Russian literature is one of the great literatures of 
the world. To know Pushkin as well as Byron, Turgenev as well as 
Flaubert, Solovyev as well as Newman, through the medium of their 
own language, this would be an enlargement of the spirit. Finally, it 
seems wildly improbable that the Russian people can remain in- 
definitely sealed off from all but the most trivial contacts with west 
Europeans. It is important to be ready for the day when men and 
women, not diplomatists and delegations, can pass over the frontiers 
without difficulty. 

Some of the obstacles in the way of extending Russian studies— 
above all, the virtual impossibility of learning to speak Russian with- 
in the Soviet Union itself—we can do little about. To remove or to 
lessen others seems to be within our power. The situation in the 
schools need not be so desperate. Departments of Modern History 
could, as Professor Seton-Watson suggests, do much to give Russian 
history a more prominent place in the syllabus. We hope these articles 
will be widely read and discussed in the schools and universities and 
that those who wish to criticize these suggestions or to make other 
proposals will not hesitate to do so. 
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varied activity were not enough for one man, his alter ego, “Bruce 
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books beginning with Redbrick University. Allison Peers was himself 
one of the most original figures in contemporary university life and 
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technical colleges are going to work out. The administrative machine 
has hardly had time as yet to come to terms with its problem. If 
history is any guide, that problem will give rise to all sorts of ex- 
traneous, but very awkward, criticisms and oppositions even if the 
scheme devised is intrinsically an excellent one. But this only ex- 
perience can tell us. One thing may perhaps be said now. If colleges 
which undertake these courses are to be given a quite different 
order of provision of facilities and staff from anything they have had 
in the past, any plan must require a lot of money to make it effective. 


In memoriam 

The death of Allison Peers, which occurred just before Christmas, 
is a loss not only to Hispanic Studies in this country but to a much 
wider circle of interests. As holder of the Gilmour Chair of Spanish 
in the University of Liverpool he contributed more than anyone else 
to building up the prestige of Spanish in this country. Although in 
his two-volume history of the Romantic Movement in Spain he pro- 
duced a major work of scholarship for the specialist, he will be most 
generally and gratefully remembered for his labours in interpreting 
the personality and work of the Spanish mystics through translation 
and commentary. His monumental English versions of the complete 
works of St. Theresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross are likely to 
remain classics, and his great gift for presenting the essentials of their 
character and teachings to a non-expert public is strikingly shown in 
the two biographies Mother of Carmel and Spirit of Flame. In apparent 
contrast are his books on modern Spanish history and politics: the 
vigorous and lucid trilogy on the Spanish Civil War and its aftermath, 
The Spanish Tragedy, Spain in Eclipse and The Spanish Dilemma, and 
Catalonia Infelix, the best treatment in English of the Catalonian 
question. A man of extraordinary energy, he combined with his 
writing and teaching many organizing activities: he directed courses 
for teachers both in England and in Spain, was a founder of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association and founded and edited 
for over twenty years the Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. As if this 
varied activity were not enough for one man, his alter ego, ‘Bruce 
Truscot’, stirred university orthodoxy to its depths in the series of 
books beginning with Redbrick University. Allison Peers was himself 
one of the most original figures in contemporary university life and 
his death will be felt both within and beyond the university world. 
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universities is at present a small but—as the articles that follow make 
plain—vigorous growth. The question is whether it is desirable and 
possible so to develop Russian studies that we can look forward to a 
not too distant future in which Russian studies will exist on a scale 
not strikingly different from that of French and German and Spanish 
and Italian studies. The difficulties are very great, but the case for 
Russian is, as all three writers show, a strong one. 

The shift in the balance of international power during this century 
makes it certain that the Russian language will become a world 
language in the sense that English and French and Spanish are world 
languages. Whatever the political changes through which the Soviet 
Union may pass in the next two or three decades and whatever the 
ultimate fate of the countries now within the Soviet sphere, it seems 
certain that fairly soon a vast number of people will use Russian as 
their native tongue or as a convenient lingua franca. Again, it seems 
plain, even to those of us who know the Russian writers only through 
translations, that Russian literature is one of the great literatures of 
the world. To know Pushkin as well as Byron, Turgenev as well as 
Flaubert, Solovyev as well as Newman, through the medium of their 
own language, this would be an enlargement of the spirit. F inally, it 
seems wildly improbable that the Russian people can remain in- 
definitely sealed off from all but the most trivial contacts with west 
Europeans. It is important to be ready for the day when men and 
women, not diplomatists and delegations, can pass over the frontiers 
without difficulty. 

Some of the obstacles in the way of extending Russian studies— 
above all, the virtual impossibility of learning to speak Russian with- 
in the Soviet Union itself—we can do little about. ‘To remove or to 
lessen others seems to be within our power. The situation in the 
schools need not be so desperate. Departments of Modern History 
could, as Professor Seton-Watson suggests, do much to give Russian 
history a more prominent place in the syllabus. We hope these articles 
will be widely read and discussed in the schools and universities and 
that those who wish to criticize these suggestions or to make other 
proposals will not hesitate to do so. 
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I. RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


G. H. Bolsover 


Director of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London 


Russian and East European studies are a comparatively recent 
development in British universities. This is hardly surprising when 
it is remembered that it was the middle of the nineteenth century 
before Classics and Mathematics began to lose their traditional 
monopoly as academic disciplines. The universities were slow to 
develop the study even of French and German, much less of Russian, 
and it was not until 1886 that the University of Cambridge could be 
persuaded to establish a Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Oxford University showed even greater caution than Cambridge in 
recognizing the claims of modern languages, and it was 1903 before 
it followed Cambridge’s lead and set up an Honour School of Modern 
Languages at Oxford. But once the universities began to recognize 
the importance of modern languages as academic disciplines, they 
were fairly quick to expand their provision for the teaching of French 
and German which inevitably attracted much more of their attention 
than other modern languages. By the time of the First World War, 
they had established 15 professorships in French, 11 in German, and 
2 in French and German; 27 readerships and lectureships in French, 
20 in German, and 3 in French and German; and 14 lesser posts in 
French and 11 in German. Provision for the teaching of other Euro- 
pean languages such as Russian, Spanish and Italian, was much 
more limited. Oxford University appointed a Lecturer in Slavonic 
Languages, Literature and History as early as 1870 and made him 
Reader in Russian in 1889 and Professor of Russian and other Slav- 
onic Languages in 1900. But even by the First World War British 
universities as a whole had only one professorship and 5 readerships 
and lectureships in Russian and other Slavonic languages and 
literatures. 

The First World War led to an appreciable growth of interest in 
modern languages and helped to encourage the study of them at the 
universities. In August 1916 the Prime Minister set up the Leathes 
Committee to inquire into the whole problem of modern languages 
in British universities and secondary schools, and when it issued its 
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report in 1918, it recommended that the universities should develop 
‘modern studies . . . for each of the five principal European countries’ 
embracing language, history, economics, literature, and philology 
‘as an interdependent whole with considerable latitude of specializa- 
tion in one direction or another’. The five European countries which 
the Leathes Committee had in mind were France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy and Russia, and it wanted the universities to give Spanish, 
Italian, and Russian studies ‘attention . . . commensurate with that 
given to German’. It also recommended that during the next ten 
years the universities should institute 55 new professorships and 110 
lectureships in Modern Studies and should allocate half as many of 
them again to Modern French Studies as to each of the other four 
branches envisaged. 

These recommendations of the Leathes Committee were never 
implemented in the way in which their authors intended. But the 
importance which the Leathes Report attached to Russian studies in 
British universities was underlined by Russia’s part in the First World 
War and by the belief that Anglo-Russian friendship and trade would 
be strengthened in the post-war period and would be all the more 
likely to prosper if the two countries gained a wider and deeper 
knowledge of each other. The result was that the immediate post- 
war years saw the beginnings of what was expected to be a period of 
considerable expansion in Russian studies. In particular, they 
brought the establishment of three new professorships in Russian at 
the Universities of London and Manchester and at University Col- 
lege, Nottingham, as well as of several new lectureships at London 
and certain other universities. Greater provision also began to be 
made for Slavonic studies other than Russian which had previously 
been left to the interests and inclinations of the holders of what were 
primarily posts in Russian at Oxford and Cambridge. During the 
war King’s College, London, had set up a School of Slavonic Studies 
to provide courses of lectures on East European affairs, and in 1919, 
when the University established its Chair of Russian, it was to the 
School of Slavonic Studies that it attached it. In 1922 it also estab- 
lished a Chair of Central European History which was similarly 
attached to the School where lectureships already existed in Polish, 
Czechoslovak, and Yugoslav studies. 

‘The belief that Russian studies would continue to expand in British 
universities after the end of the First World War proved to be ill- 
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consequences brought estrangement, not friendship, between Britain 
and Russia and hindered rather than promoted Anglo-Russian trade. 
This inevitably weakened the force of the practical arguments in 
favour of developing Russian studies at the universities and still 
more of introducing Russian into the curriculum of secondary schools. 
A few far-sighted educationalists continued to stress the great poten- 
tial importance of Russia in the modern world and also advanced 
the claims of Russian studies as an academic discipline in their own 
right and independently of purely practical considerations. But they 
could make little headway against the many difficulties and the 
general apathy which met them. The universities which had insti- 
tuted posts in Russian either before or immediately after the First 
World War maintained these posts with few exceptions and continued 
to offer teaching in Russian studies. But the number of students 
wishing to take degrees in Russian remained very limited. For ex- 
ample, between 1920 and 1939 the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies at London University had altogether only ten 
students who read for the B.A. degree in Russian and fourteen who 
took higher degrees in either Russian Language and Literature or 
Russian history. This meant that much of its teaching in Russian 
studies was confined to students not working for university degrees. 
The number of secondary schools willing to offer Russian as an 
alternative to other modern languages was also very small. For 
example, in 1938 only four candidates took Russian in the School 
Certificate examination and none in the Higher School Certificate 
examination. By contrast, political considerations tended to favour 
the development of East European studies other than Russian, and 
by 1939 the School of Slavonic and East European Studies was 
offering teaching in Hungarian, Rumanian, and Finnish studies as 
well as in Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, and Yugoslav studies. But 
only a very small proportion of its students who followed courses in 
East European studies other than Russian read for university degrees. 
In the rest of the universities, provision for the teaching of Slavonic 
studies other than Russian continued to be very limited. 

The Second World War revealed the great scarcity of British men 
and women with real knowledge and understanding of Russian and 
East European affairs. But Anglo-Soviet co-operation in the war 
after June 1941, and the Anglo-Soviet alliance of 1942 caused a 
strong surge of interest in Soviet Russia among the British public 
and seemed to herald a long period of close and friendly relations 
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between Britain and the Soviet Union which were expected to further 
and be furthered by widening opportunities for the study of each 
country in the other. With this in mind, the Foreign Office set up a 
Committee on Russian Studies in August 1944 and commended its 
findings to the Inter-Departmental Scarbrough Committee which 
the Foreign Secretary appointed in December 1944, with the follow- 
ing terms of reference: 

“To examine the facilities offered by the universities and other 
educational institutions in Great Britain for the study of Oriental, 
Slavonic, East European and African languages and culture, to con- 
sider what advantage is being taken of these facilities and to formulate 
recommendations for their improvement.’ 

In April 1946 the Scarbrough Committee made its report to the 
Foreign Secretary who published it early in 1947. It recommended 
among other things that strong university departments should be 
developed in Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and African studies, 
that these departments should try to maintain a balance between 
languages and related subjects and between classical and modern 
studies, that a principal aim should be ‘the closer integration of 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and African studies with the 
humanities and sciences as a whole’, and that ‘in more general 
university departments’ the staff concerned with the countries in 
question should be strengthened. The Scarbrough Committee recog- 
nized that the number of undergraduates specializing in Oriental, 
Slavonic, East European, and African studies was likely to remain 
‘relatively small’. But it clearly thought that the number taking 
Russian would and ought to expand appreciably: otherwise it would 
never have followed the Foreign Office Committee on Russian Studies 
in stating that the claims of Russian to be included in the curriculum 
of secondary schools were ‘comparable with those of German and 
Spanish’. Shortly after the Committee’s report was published, the 
government agreed to provide funds which would allow a start to be 
made in implementing its main recommendations, and in the 
1947-52 quinquennium the University Grants Committee was able 
to give the universities ear-marked grants for the development of 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African studies. This made 
it possible for them to undertake an appreciable expansion of their 
Russian and Slavonic departments in the immediate post-war years. 

At the present time Departments of Slavonic Studies exist in the 
Universities of Cambridge, Glasgow, Nottingham, and London and 
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Departments of Russian in the Universities of Edinburgh, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Oxford. An Honorary 
Lecturer in Russian has also been appointed at the University of 
Southampton. Birmingham University has a Department of the 
Economics and Institutions of the U.S.S.R. in addition to its Depart- 
ment of Russian; and Glasgow University has a Department of 
Soviet Social and Economic Institutions. At the University of London 
provision is made for Modern Greek studies and for Hungarian, 
Rumanian, and Albanian studies as well as for Russian and other 
Slavonic studies. University College, Hull, holds the distinction of 
having the country’s only Lectureship in Finnish. In 1952 these 
university departments of Russian and East European studies had a 
total academic staff of 52, which was roughly twice as many as in 
1939. It was made up of g professors, 3 readers, 24 lecturers, and 16 
assistant lecturers and assistants, the great majority of whom were 
primarily concerned with language and literature. But about a 
quarter of them held posts in the history, economics and institutions 
of Russia and Eastern Europe. ‘The number of students taking de- 
grees in Russian and East European studies in the post-war years 
has also shown a considerable and welcome increase compared with 
the years before the war. For example, at the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies of the University of London nearly twice 
as many students took B.A. Honours degrees in Russian studies in 
each of the years from 1949 to 1952 as in the whole of the period 
between 1920 and 1939. Comparable and sometimes greater in- 
creases have taken place in other universities. ‘The number of students 
reading for higher degrees in the various branches of Russian and 
East European studies has also grown appreciably. For example, in 
1952 about 40 of the 101 academic students at the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies were post-graduate students registered 
for the degree of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Most of the universities with Russian or Slavonic departments 
now allow students to take B.A. Honours degrees in Russian. Some 
of them also allow students to follow Russian and even other Slavonic 
studies as part of the B.A. degree with Honours in Combined Sub- 
jects, the B.A. Honours degree in Medieval and Modern Languages, 
and the B.A. General degree. At the great majority of universities, 
the B.A. Honours degree in Russian combines the study of language 
and literature with the study of Russian history. In this it seems to 
approach rather closer to the concept of ‘Modern Subjects’ as 
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envisaged in the Leathes Report than the more usual B.A. Honours 
degree in Language and Literature. The University of London offers 
a choice between a B.A. Honours degree in Russian Language and 
Literature and a B.A. Honours degree in Russian Regional Studies 
in which students combine the study of language and history with 
the study of Russian literature since 1800. It also offers B.A. Honours 
degrees in Polish Language and Literature, Hungarian Language 
and Literature, Serbo-Croat Language and Literature, Czech and 
Slovak Language and Literature, Central European Regional 
Studies and South-East European Regional Studies. Recently it has 
even made it possible for students reading for the B.A. degree with 
Honours in History to concentrate their attention on East European 
history, if they so wish. Any of the Slavonic and East European sub- 
jects taught at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies can 
also be offered either as part of the B.A. General degree at London 
University or as a subsidiary to the B.A. Honours degree in various 
other fields. Similarly, most universities will now allow theses on 
Russian and East European themes to be submitted for the M.A., 
Ph.D. and certain other higher degrees. The University of Oxford has 
also instituted a postgraduate diploma in Slavonic studies for which 
students can offer Russian and certain other Slavonic languages to- 
gether with Russian literature and history and certain other Slavonic 
literatures and history in a number of possible combinations. 

Many difficulties and problems still confront the Russian and 
Slavonic departments of the universities. Once again, as during the 
inter-war period, the political and trade relations between Britain 
and the Soviet Union have worsened, not improved, and the same 
deterioration has now spread to Britain’s relations with all the East 
European countries except Greece and Yugoslavia. This is seriously 
hampering the development of Russian and East European studies 
in many important respects. University teachers and students con- 
cerned with these studies find that they cannot visit the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Eastern Europe in the way in which, for example, 
teachers and students concerned with French and German studies 
can visit France or Germany. The flow of books, periodicals, and 
other aids to study which reaches British libraries from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe is by no means as full or steady as the 
flow of similar material from other countries. Careers in Russian and 
East European studies for students specializing in these studies re- 
main very few in number, partly through the failure of all but a tiny 
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fraction of British secondary schools to give Russian a place in the 
school curriculum. In a few extremist quarters, students who take up 
Russian and East European studies tend to be looked on as com- 
munists or reactionaries. The problems caused by these and other 
difficulties of a similar nature need hardly be enlarged on. But 
although they continue to be a hindrance, they have not prevented 
the Russian and Slavonic departments in the universities either from 
enlarging their activities or from maintaining sound academic 
standards in their work. 

Another important problem confronting the Russian and Slavonic 
departments of the universities is the problem of how best to achieve 
what the Scarbrough Committee called ‘the closer integration of 
Russian and East European Studies with the humanities and sciences 
as a whole’. A few pioneer steps towards this closer integration have 
already been taken. But the problem can clearly not be solved by 
the Russian and Slavonic departments alone. Other university 
departments are just as closely concerned and will have to meet the 
Russian and Slavonic departments more than half way if real pro- 
gress is to be made. History departments, for example, will have to 
develop a rather wider conception of European history than most of 
them have tended to be satisfied with up to the present. 

Very much still remains to be done to develop Russian and East 
European studies in British universities to the extent which present 
circumstances require. This is not the place to argue the intrinsic 
merits of Russian and East European studies as academic disciplines. 
All that need be said is that as an academic discipline the claims of 
Russian studies to a place in the universities will certainly stand com- 
parison with the claims even of French or German studies. In the 
world of to-day it is also essential in the national interest for many 
more British men and women to possess real knowledge and under- 
standing of Russian affairs and for British public opinion to become 
much better informed about Russia than in the past. If the Soviet 
Union were as undeveloped and remote as Tibet, we could afford 
to remain ignorant about her. But now that she has made herself the 
second biggest industrial country in the world and has extended her 
power to the Elbe and the middle Danube, it has become just as 
necessary to study and to try to understand her as to study and to 
try to understand France or Germany. All this calls for really strong 
Russian departments in the universities and for the establishment of 
a reasonable balance between the attention devoted to Russian studies 
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and that devoted to French and German studies. But in 1950 the 
universities and university colleges of Britain had only 34 Honours 
graduates in Russian and 30 in Russian and another subject com- 
pared with 635 Honours graduates in French, 204 in German, and 
151 in French and German.! These figures speak for themselves, and 
it is important that the universities should correctly interpret their 
message. 

But the problem of achieving a more reasonable balance in the 
attention devoted to Russian studies and to French and German 
studies cannot be solved by the universities alone. The schools also 
have an important part to play if only because the subjects which boys 
and girls choose to study at the universities are very much influenced 
by the subjects which they study when at school. The Scarbrough 
Committee maintained in its report that the claims of Russian to be 
included in the curriculum of secondary schools were ‘comparable 
with those of German and Spanish’. But in 1951 only 43 candidates 
offered Russian in the G.C.E. examination at the ordinary level com- 
pared with 78,411 who offered French, 10,164 who offered German, 
2,174 who offered Spanish, and 107 who offered Italian. ‘The corres- 
ponding figures at the advanced level were 24 for Russian, 9,751 for 
French, 1,976 for German, 523 for Spanish, and 40 for Italian. The 
reasons why schools have been so,reluctant to introduce Russian into 
the curriculum are not hard to discover. They are primarily the 
scarcity of fully trained teachers of Russian; the unfavourable politi- 
cal climate and the lack of opportunities for visiting Russia; the 
relatively small number of careers in which a knowledge of Russian 
is needed; the belief that Russian is an unusually hard language to 
learn; and what has now become a traditional and fashionable 
preference for French and German. Certain of these reasons still 
hold, and their importance should not be underestimated. But others 
have never been really valid or are no longer as weighty as in the 
past. For example, the difficulties of Russian have often been ex- 
aggerrated and are hardly borne out by the experience of schools 
where Russian has been tried. In any case, boys and girls who can 
acquire a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin are unlikely to 
find Russian beyond their powers. Similarly, the argument that a 
knowledge of Russian provides boys and girls with no certain key to 


1In 1952 the French departments in the universities and university colleges were 
staffed by 33 professors, 8 readers, 144 lecturers, 30 assistant lecturers, and 52 assistants. 
The German departments were staffed by 20 professors, 11 readers, 77 lecturers, 18 
assistant lecturers, and 24 assistants. 
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a career is probably just as applicable to boys and girls who have 
studied French and German at school. It would be interesting to 
know, for example, how many of the boys and girls who leave school 
after offering French or German in the G.C.E. examination at the 
ordinary level get jobs on the strength of their knowledge of these 
languages. The shortage of fully trained teachers still exists. But the 
universities are now turning out a limited number of Honours 
graduates able and willing to teach Russian, and it is to be hoped 
that schools will be ready to use them as the first step towards 
remedying a state of affairs in which Russian has been so much 
neglected in the schools that the Armed Services are at present 
obliged to give selected National Service men intensive courses of 
instruction in Russian in order to create a supply of interpreters and 
translators. 

It is thus clear that on grounds of both scholarship and the national 
interest Russian studies deserve fuller recognition in the British 
educational system than they have so far received. In a democracy 
such as ours continued neglect of Russian and Russian affairs would 
be short-sighted and dangerous, and the sooner the universities and 
schools advance together in establishing Russian studies on a broader 
and firmer basis, the better equipped Britain will be to face the many 


problems which Soviet Russia has created for the world in which we 
live. 


II. RUSSIAN HISTORY AND SOCIETY 
Hugh Seton-Watson 


Professor of Russian History, School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, University of London 


Srupy of the Russian language can be an end in itself. It is a 
beautiful language, it is interesting to philologists, and it opens up 
one of the finest literatures in the world. But the Russian language 
can also be a means to an end, a necessary piece of intellectual 
equipment for those who wish to understand Russian civilization, or 
the Russian contribution to human civilization. 

‘Russian studies’ still tend to be regarded as an obscure subject 
for the erudite. When Russian literature became available in trans- 
lation, from about the turn of the century, the British public became 
aware of a fantastic country, in which people called each other by 
quaint names like Boris Ivanovich or Varvara Petrovna, had strange 
Slav souls, and led lives of melancholy frustration. Political contact 
with Russia, the unknown enemy or the unknown ally, did not dispel 
the fog. The Revolution increased it. Whether as monsters or as 
heroes, the figures of Lenin and Stalin have the enchantment or 
horror of another world. To the real difficulties of language and of 
geographical isolation are added imaginary barriers, intangible and 
insuperable. Russian studies somehow appear to the outside observer 
to differ in kind from other studies. Those who pursue them must first 
be initiated into some fearful esoteric mysteries. Once initiated, they 
acquire a magic quality. They are ‘Russian experts’. They ‘know 
about Russia’, which of course means that they know about Russian 
physics and Russian painting and Russian politics and Russian 
lepidoptery, all of which are different in kind from these subjects in 
other lands. 

This view is not only absurd but harmful. It is, of course, not 
entirely unrelated to fact. As long as the opportunities and incentives 
to learn Russian are so small, and as long as travel to Russia is, with 
a few rare exceptions, impossible to those who are members neither 
of an Embassy nor of some ‘delegation’ selected under the auspices 
of a Soviet agency known as the Society for Cultural Relations, 
Russian civilization will be harder to study than that of most 
countries. Moreover, as long as all arts and sciences in Russia have 
to be based on the principles of ‘Marxist-Leninist science’, as in- 
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terpreted by the ‘teacher of genius of all progressive humanity’, they 
will continue to differ from the corresponding arts and sciences in 
non-Stalinized countries. But a good deal can be done to overcome 
the obstacles and to understand the differences, by the usual means 
—plain hard intellectual effort. There are no esoteric mysteries, and 
the magic ‘Russian experts’ are a myth. For example, an expert on 
Russian literature who has no knowledge of chemistry possesses no 
greater inherent ability to understand Russian chemistry than an 
expert on chemistry who has no knowledge of Russian literature. 
Of course, everyone to-day admits that Russia is an important 
country. Russia has a central position in many different senses. 
There was a time when world civilization was the civilization of the 
Mediterranean or of the Middle Kingdom of China: to-day the 
globe is one. Russia is in direct contact, by land or water, with almost 
every important country in the world, from the Murman Sea through 
K6nigsberg (Kaliningrad), the Tien-Shan mountains and the Sea 
of Japan to the Bering Strait. Canada and India are in range of 
Russian airfields. The position of Russia astride the two areas con- 
ventionally known as Europe and Asia has long formed the subject 
of a controversy as to whether she is an European or an Asiatic 
Power. Learned Poles have passionately pleaded that every square 
inch of soil up to the furthest eastern boundary attained by the his- 
toric Polish state was wholly and eternally European, every square 
inch beyond this line wholly and eternally Asiatic. Professor ‘Toynbee 
has recently represented Russia as the object of western aggression: 
to the people of Turkestan and China, Western aggressors have been 
Russians. In a world that has become so small, these geographical 
and historical problems would alone suffice to make Russia worth 
study. To them, however, must be added three further sets of prob- 
lems. Firstly, Russia is the centre of the world communist movement 
whose disciples are active in most countries of the world. Thus Russia 
impinges on the academic specialist in International Relations in 
almost every subject which he studies. Secondly, the Soviet govern- 
ment is the most complete form of totalitarianism yet imposed by 
man on man. Totalitarianism differs not only from democracy but 
also from dictatorship, in the senses in which either of these words 
has been used in human history. It is a new form of government, 
which political scientists cannot ignore. Thirdly, Russia is the land 
of planned economy, in the fullest sense yet known. In Russia rigid 
control from the centre of every sector of the economy has been com- 
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bined with industrialization at a pace far more rapid than marked 
the industrial revolutions of West European or American countries 
in the past century. This new form of economic organization cannot 
be ignored by economists. 

The history, politics and economics of Russia certainly have their 
unique aspects, but they also concern those who work in these fields 
in other countries. Russian history, politics and economics cannot be 
left to an imaginary breed of quaint ‘Russian experts’. Every reput- 
able modern historian ought to know a good deal of Russian history, 
every reputable economist of Russian economics. 

In Britain until quite recent times European history meant the 
history of France, with mention from *‘me to time of Spain, Italy, 
the Low Countries and parts of Germa., After 1871 more attention 
was paid to Germany. The existence ©“. .\1stria-Hungary was hardly 
recognized until it had disintegrated. Between the wars British 
historians were beginning to be aware of Central Europe. But Rus- 
sian history remained distant and nebulous. Historians were aware 
of the abstraction ‘Russia’, which had played a large part in’ the 
European balance of power since the eighteenth century, and which 
helped Britain to beat Napoleon. But of the reality behind the ab- 
straction little was known. Brilliant work has of course been done by 
at least two British scholars in the field of Russian history—the late 
B. H. Sumner and Sir Bernard Pares. But it is only in recent times 
that the British student or teacher of European history has become 
aware that his subject should include Russia. 

Those who have tried to penetrate the mists have found a very 
unfamiliar landscape. But though different from the West European 
scene of recent centuries, the Russian scene has not lacked similarities 
with other lands and other periods. Much is talked at present of the 
problems of ‘undeveloped societies’. Russia was the first undeveloped 
society to undergo an intensive process of modernization, and to 
produce the economic, social, political and cultural distortions that 
this process involves. Some features may here be briefly mentioned. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the hereditary 
nobility, the traditional ruling class of Russia, became increasingly 
dissociated from the land, and merged in the bureaucracy. This 
bureaucracy, whose mental attitude was determined by its social 
origin, and whose functions became much larger as economic 
changes expanded the business of government, was the true ruling 
class of Russia in 1914. It was also the bearer of Russian nationalism 
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and imperialism, directed against the non-Russian subjects of the 
Empire and against foreign states. A very similar process took place 
in Hungary and Prussia during the same period, in Poland between 
the world wars, and also, with certain differences, in the Balkan 
states. 

The growth of industry in Russia was the joint work of Russian 
business men and of government officials, whose actions and interests 
were inextricably connected. On the whole it is probable that the 
government made more use of the business men than did the business 
men of the government. Here too parallels can be found in some 
East European countries in the last fifty years, and perhaps even 
more strikingly in Japan. The problems of the Russian peasantry, 
and above all the most serious problem of all, over-population, were 
essentially the same as those of Eastern Europe in the 1930's, or of 
Eastern Asia in our own time. The plight of the Russian working 
class in 1914 was very similar to that of the British working class in 
1830, though very different from that of the British working class 
in 1914. 

Even the famous frustrated revolutionary intelligentsia was no 
specifically Russian phenomenon. Russian intellectuals were driven 
into hatred of the regime, and tolerance or even sympathy for revolu- 
tionary movements, by a combination of ideal and personal motives, 
by horror at the contrast between their own circumstances and the 
condition in which their people lived, and by rage against the bureau- 
cratic arrogance and stupidity that hampered their own careers. 
Exactly the same process could be seen in the Balkans, China or 
India in the 1930’s and is appearing in the British and French 
colonial empires in our own day. Undoubtedly the Russian intelli- 
gentsia had special features of its own, due in part to Russian 
religious and cultural traditions and in part to the peculiar educa- 
tional policy of some of the Tsars’ ministers; and certain features of 
the Russian intelligentsia were consciously imitated by revolutionary 
intellectuals, and not only those who were communists, in other 
countries. But the social and emotional tensions to which they were 
subjected, and which drove them to revolt, were in no way specifically 
Russian. 

Some knowledge of the trends of Russian history in the nineteenth 
century would be of interest to the historian of eighteenth-century 
France and twentieth-century South Africa, to take two examples 
at random. It may even be argued that, for a British administrator 
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or teacher in Nigeria, the careers of Dmitri Tolstoy and Stolypin are 
more revealing than those of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. It 
is, of course, also true that the student of Russian history will under- 
stand more, and more quickly, if he knows something of the history 
of Europe or Asia in the same, or in comparable, periods. And this 
applies to earlier centuries as much as to the nineteenth or twentieth. 
British economists have paid surprisingly little attention to the 
economics of Soviet Russia. This may be partly because they regard 
Marxist economic theory—on which Soviet economic theory and 
practice are based—as both dull and old-fashioned. It may also be 
due to a belief that no valid conclusions can be based on Soviet 
statistics. Yet the operation, over vast regions of varied economic 
resources, of a policy based on a given s-t of doctrines, obsolete or 
not, is a subject of interest. And the problems raised by Soviet 
statistics are a challenge to the ingenious mind. Soviet economic 
experience should interest all who are concerned with the problems 
of modernization of ‘underdeveloped countries’. For example, a com- 
parison of the economic development of Russia, both before and 
since the revolution, with that of Japan would be of great value. 
Hitherto few professional economists in this country have studied 
the Soviet economy, though there is no shortage of output on the 
subject by persons who are not economists at all, but are armed with 
batteries of economic statistics to reinforce their special pleading. 
It would be quite unrealistic to write of Russian studies without 
mentioning the fact of communist propaganda. This should be 
clearly distinguished from the issue of Marxist interpretation, with 
which it is often confused. A Marxist analysis can be very helpful in 
the interpretation both of Russian history and of Soviet society. It is 
one of the possible points of view, and deserves to be freely and fully 
debated on the academic level. But communist propaganda is some- 
thing quite different. A member of any Communist party—if 
he is an obedient and disciplined member, as he is entitled to 
expect that one should regard him—is a devoted exponent of 
Stalinist totalitarianism, obliged, without reserve, at all times and in 
all places, to defend the Party Line. He must defend it not only 
against the non-Stalinist infidel, but against the Stalinist exponents 
of the Party Line of yesterday and of tomorrow. Only the Party Line 
of to-day is the truth, and it is the whole, final and eternal truth, 
until the Line changes, when something else becomes the whole, 
final and eternal truth, until the Line again changes. Not only must 
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the party member defend the Line. He must camouflage it in the 
form most likely to capture the sympathy of whatever public he is 
addressing, in word or print; he must make use of whatever bona fide 
dupes may be most convenient to him at the moment; and he must 
spare no intrigue or subterfuge that will serve his purpose. 

It may seem indecent to refer to this subject in an article on 
academic activity. But it is essential to understand that in the Soviet 
Union everything is political. ‘Non-politicalness’ (apolitichnost) is one 
of the gravest crimes of which a writer or a teacher can be guilty. 
This attitude is binding also on all faithful followers of Stalin in 
partibus infidelium. The Stalinist propagandist is a formidable adver- 
sary. He does not confine himself to current politics, but extends his 
efforts to history, the arts and the natural sciences. His activity 
makes it the more necessary that there should be disinterested 
academic work of high quality in all fields of study concerning Russia. 

It is thus important both to develop special Russian studies and to 
pay greater attention to Russian problems within existing disciplines. 
The obstacles to progress in both directions—inadequate teaching 
of Russian in schools, difficulty of travel to Russia, and scarcity of 
jobs for specialists in Russian studies—need not be fatal. 

Even if the teaching of Russian is maintained at its present level 
in the universities, the supply of persons who know this language will 
continue to increase over the next years. Even a quite small increase 
of Russian teaching in the schools would further accelerate the pro- 
cess. During the next years we may also hope that a certain number 
of younger teachers of history, political science, economics and even 
natural science in the universities will lean Russian. ‘This could be of 
the greatest value. In this way greater knowledge of Russian problems 
could be brought into the history, economics and scientific faculties 
of our universities. It is of course at present unrealistic to expect that 
many undergraduates studying these subjects will know Russian. 
But it is not essential that they should. Modern European history, 
as taught in our universities for many years, has included a good deal 
of German history, though very few undergraduates have been able 
to use sources in German. But a considerable number of teachers 
have been able to use German sources, and have made their know- 
ledge accessible to their students through their lectures, and to a 
wider public through their published works. The state of knowledge 
of German history, politics, economics and science in British univer- 
sities may still leave something to be desired, but much has been done 
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and is being done. It is perfectly possible to reach a similar state of 
affairs with regard to Russian history, politics, economics and science 
in a fairly short period. This article is in fact an appeal to younger 
historians, economists, political and natural scientists to learn Rus- 
sian! It is really not so difficult, it is intellectually rewarding, and it 
is in the public interest. 

Meanwhile those of us who specialize in Russian studies, have our 
inescapable frustrations. We are unable to visit Russia. We are ex- 
posed to the batteries of Stalinist rhetoric. Fortunately the relative 
absence of anti-communist hysteria spares us the Scylla-Charybdis 
predicament of our colleagues in some other lands. There is still 
a good deal that we can do. Political scientists and economists can 
find plenty of material even in the official publications of the Soviet 
Union and the ‘Popular Democracies’, and can get occasional en- 
lightenment by contact with recent refugees and long-standing 
exiles from these countries. Historians have little hope of access to 
Russian archive materials never yet used by others. But in the libraries 
of Britain and Western Europe there are plenty of primary sources 
on which new and significant interpretations of Russian history can 
be based. Perhaps some of les plus purs among our fellow-historians 


will regard such work as of inferior value. But any western student of 
Russian or East European history is inevitably accustomed to so 
many forms of contempt and calumny that he can cheerfully endure 
the disapproval of his more fortunately placed colleagues. 
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III. THE CURRICULUM IN RUSSIAN STUDIES 
H. M. Hayward 
Head of the Department of Russian, University of Leeds 


One of the most difficult problems in a university department of 
Russian is how to devise a curriculum which will ensure that an 
Honours student of the language spends his time as profitably and 
economically as possible, receiving at the end of his studies a quali- 
fication at least not inferior to that of students of other languages. 
I do not propose in this article to discuss in detail the arrangements 
at present existing in the universities at which Russian is taught, 
since it would be difficult to do so without being invidious. My object 
is simply to present some of my own views on a question to which, 
so far as I know, singularly little attention has hitherto been paid 
from a theoretical point of view. The remarkable diversity of the 
existing Russian curricula, though it is no doubt partly due to general 
differences in the structure of courses at various universities, shows, 
I think, that there has been very little attempt to exchange experi- 
ence about common problems connected with the curriculum. This 
is regrettable because in a subject which, like Russian, is still com- 
paratively new as an academic discipline, it is surely important to 
try to establish the best general principles along which it should 
develop. The almost total lack of interest in Russian in the pre-war 
years has made it the Cinderella of the Modern Language faculties 
and the numbers of students taking Russian as an Honours subject 
are still catastrophically small, particularly in the provincial univer- 
sities. Although this is undoubtedly due mainly to the fact that 
Russian is not taught in the schools, it may well be that some improve- 
ment in the arrangement of the curriculum would help to attract 
larger numbers of students to the study of Russian; or at least 
there might be fewer cases of people dropping it after the first term 
or so. 

In my view there are three prerequisites for the designing of a 
satisfactory Russian Honours course. The first and most important is 
that it should be autonomous. By this I mean that it should not be 
pressed into the same mould as other modern languages, as seems to 
be the case in some universities. The copying of a French or German 
curriculum can only lead to unnatural distortions in the balance of 
the various subjects taught as part of the Russian course. A course 
of study in Russian must be constructed in such a way that it may 
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be undertaken by a student ignorant of the language when he enters 
the university. Any attempt, therefore, to put Russian on a par with 
other languages as regards the examination requirements is bound 
to make the subject extremely unattractive to the beginner. As a 
corollary to this, the second prerequisite is that the course should 
not be overloaded with matter—this seems to me to be a wide- 
spread failing. At the same time it is, of course, important to avoid 
the opposite extreme of whittling down the requirements to a ludi- 
crously small amount. On the whole it is the provincial universities 
which tend to err in this direction, while the larger centres un- 
doubtedly demand far too much of the student. The third pre- 
requisite is that the curriculum should be flexible enough to give a 
certain freedom of choice to the student. Ideally it should be possible 
for the student to specialize slightly more in literature, history or 
philology, according to his bent. The limiting factor here is the rela- 
tive smallness of most Russian departments which naturally makes 
the provision of alternative courses difficult, but there seems to be no 
reason why the structure of the curriculum should not make for 
greater flexibility. ‘This can be done both by introduction of ‘optional’ 
subjects and by not making subjects commonly regarded as being of 
relatively less significance into compulsory examination require- 
ments. It frequently happens, for example, that students of Russian 
are compelled to swallow large and repugnant doses of philology 
in order to qualify for their degree. It is difficult to find a universally 
acceptable criterion for the relative importance of different subjects 
in any field of study, since one is naturally apt to regard one’s own 
special interests as more important than those of other people: 
‘there is nothing like leather’. But in deciding on the balance between 
and within different parts of the curriculum it is vital to keep some 
sense of proportion, and to try to see things from the student’s as 
well as one’s own point of view. 

The main branches of Russian, as also of other modern language 
studies, are language, literature, philology and, in some places, 
history. I shall discuss each of them separately. 


Language 


The amount of time devoted by students of Russian to purely 
linguistic work should be considerably increased, if the standard of 
attainment in the language is to become higher than it is at present. 


In his first year the student is required to learn the language well 
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enough to be able to read prescribed literary texts, but unfortunately 
in his second and third years he is generally so busy with literature 
and philology, etc., that the time he can afford to spend on the 
language may be quite insufficient. The result of this is that, though 
the student may have by the end of his studies a reasonably good 
reading knowledge of Russian, his ability to speak and write it is 
often not comparable with the level of proficiency achieved by gradu- 
ates in French, German and Spanish. This is all the more regrettable 
in view of the fact that many of the better posts available to graduates 
in Russian demand a good active knowledge of the language. Un- 
fortunately, while it is easy to acquire a competent reading knowledge 
of Russian in a fairly short time, it is very difficult, largely on account 
of the mobile accent and the ‘verbal aspect’, to become a reasonably 
fluent speaker of Russian. In a department of Russian, therefore, 
far more time must be devoted to practical language instruction than 
in other modern language departments. The quality of the teaching 
must also be different. It is scarcely sufficient to rush a student through 
the grammar in his first year and then rely, in the second and third 
years, on the traditional weekly ‘prose’ with, perhaps, an hour or so 
of conversation thrown in. Prose composition is no doubt an adequate 
form of preparation in a language in which the student has received 
a firm grounding at school, but the average student of Russian who 
starts ‘from scratch’ in his first year at the university finds prose 
composition a formidable business. Moreover, the standard required 
in the third year is sometimes impossibly high, so that the amount 
of time and effort expended by the student in producing, @ coups de 
dictionnaire, an inelegant paraphrase of his weekly prose piece may be 
out of all proportion to the value of the exercise. It seems to me ab- 
surd to expect students of Russian to translate pieces of highly in- 
tricate artistic prose such as are set in the final examinations for 
other modern languages. If the examination requirements in prose 
composition were set somewhat lower and more emphasis placed on 
performance in the oral examination, then it should be possible in 
the second and third years to shift the balance of language work by 
increasing the number of hours devoted to practice in conversation. 
Apart from this, lectures and practical work on various special 
problems of the language—e.g. the accent, verbal aspects and 
especially syntax, which is dealt with quite inadequately in the 
standard grammars—would contribute greatly to the achievement 
of better results in the language. 
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It may be objected that such an increase in the amount of advanced 
language work would unbalance the course by reducing, in com- 
parison with other modern languages, the amount of time available 
for literature, history and philology. This is, of course, true but it is 
also in my opinion inevitable in view of the present lack of Russian 
teaching in the schools. There are three alternatives: (a) not to teach 
Russian as an Honours subject at all; (4) to accept as Honours 
students of Russian only persons who already have some acquaint- 
ance with the language—i.e. who are of Russian origin or who 
have done Russian at school '; (c) to establish a four years’ course in 
Russian, so that the student may devote his first year almost ex- 
clusively to an intensive study of the language. Both (a) and (4) are 
obviously undesirable. The third alternative—the extension of the 
course by an initial introductory year—seems to be the best solution. 
The great advantage of this scheme, which has already been adopted 
in Manchester and Leeds, is that it removes the awkward problem 
which may arise when students already possessing a knowledge of 
the language present themselves. Such students can be exempted 
from the first year course. 


Literature 


It will be generally agreed, I think, that in the teaching of 
Russian literature the main emphasis should be placed on the ‘classi- 
cal period’ which in Russian falls mainly in the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. Before the eighteenth 
century Russia had scarcely any literature in the strict sense of the 
word. The works commonly studied as ‘Early Russian Literature’— 
e.g. the Chronicles, the Correspondence between Ivan the Terrible 
and Prince Kurbski, the Life of Avvakum, etc—are fascinating 
documents on early Russian history and society but, with the excep- 
tion of the famous Lay of Igor’s Raid they cannot be said to possess 
the universal value of early Western European works of literature. I 
do not wish to suggest that they do not deserve a place in the 
curriculum, but I do feel strongly that there is a lot to be said against 
making the detailed study of such texts a compulsory part of the 
curriculum, as is the case at Oxford and Cambridge for students 
taking Russian as their only language. Some students undoubtedly 
regret the time they are obliged to spend deciphering the incom- 
parably turgid language of Russian medieval texts and feel that it 


1 There are at present only about 12 schools in the country which teach Russian. 
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would have been better spent on a more intensive study of, say, 
Soviet literature. This is, of course, a matter of taste, but while there 
can be no doubt that the most significant period of Russian literature, 
the nineteenth century, should be a compulsory subject of study, 
there are surely strong arguments for allowing students to exercise 
some freedom of choice as regards other periods. The ideal solution 
would seem to be to make early literature, as well as the eighteenth 
century and the post-revolutionary period, into optional subjects. 
This does not necessarily mean that the student should learn nothing 
about the periods not taken by him as optional subjects: if possible, 
he ought to be acquainted with the outlines of the history of Russian 
literature from beginning to end—preferably at a fairly early stage 
in his studies—but this can be done by means of lectures which need 
not be accompanied by the reading of texts in the original. 


History 


It is generally recognized in principle that history should be an 
essential part of the curriculum, but it is often found difficult in 
practice to provide anything more than the sketchiest of ‘background’ 
courses to the periods of literature. This is quite understandable in 
view of the large claims made on the student’s time by other sub- 
jects. However, so much of Russian literature can only be properly 
understood in the light of contemporary social and political history 
that it is virtually impossible to divorce the teaching of literature 
from that of history; even though there may be no separate courses 
on history, the literature courses must inevitably deal to some extent 
with the history of the period concerned and, it might therefore, be 
argued that this makes special courses on history superfluous. But 
the picture of Russian history which the student receives from lec- 
tures on literature is inevitably scrappy and incomplete—he will not 
learn much about foreign policy, for example—and he will have 
no means of making an independent comparison between actual 
historical processes and events and their reflection in literature. 
Furthermore, there is much to be said in favour of enabling students 
with a particular interest in history to specialize in it at the expense 
of some other subject—philology, for instance—and this is possible 
only if separate history courses are available. 


Philolog y 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that go per cent of modern 
language students loathe philology. Many of them regard it as 
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being par excellence an ‘examination subject’ with little cultural, 
educational or practical value. They are certainly wrong, but their 
resentment at having it imposed upon them is, in my opinion, fully 
justified. It happens all too frequently that an otherwise gifted student 
fails to get a first-class because of a poor result in philology. In Rus- 
sian the problem is particularly acute, since the average student 
has scarcely had time to get a somewhat precarious grasp of the 
modern language before he finds himself floundering in a morass of 
historical grammar. In some cases there is no doubt that philology 
actually retards the student’s progress in the modern language, if 
indeed it does not confuse him utterly. 

In most universities there is still considerable opposition to making 
philology into an optional subject of modern language Honours 
courses and there seems little prospect at the moment of being able 
to depart from the traditional arrangement, in Russian or any 
other language, by allowing students to choose history or an extra 
period of literature as an alternative to philology. In the existing 
circumstances the best plan in teaching Russian philology might 
be to relate it as closely as possible to the study of modern Russian 
—that is, by explaining anomalies in the structure of the modern 
language with reference to historical phonetics and morphology.' 
By taking modern Russian rather than Church Slavonic as the 
starting point for instruction in philology, the danger of confusing 
students would be considerably lessened. It is also important, I feel, 
to keep the number of texts prescribed for philological study down 
to the bare minimum required to illustrate the main stages in the 
history of the language. Students often waste far too much time wad- 
ing through long extracts from the Church Slavonic version of the 
Gospels. 

No less important than the question of what subjects should be 
included in the curriculum is that of the order in which the student 
should be introduced to them. In a subject in which everything, 
including the alphabet, is completely new territory for the student, 
it is obviously necessary to design the curriculum in such a way that 
he is not overwhelmed with material in the early stages when he is 
still struggling with the language. In a three-year course it is felt, 
with some reason, that the study of prescribed literary texts must be 
started as early as possible in the first year. Unhappily, however, 


1 This is possible to a certain extent in the Oxford course of philology for two-language 
candidates, 
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there are very few ‘classical’ texts which are suitable for reading in 
conjunction with elementary language-study. It is futile to expect the 
majority of students to start reading major works of Russian litera- 
ture in the original before they have properly mastered the language. 
The most they can reasonably be expected to do is to read something 
short and fairly simple like Tolstoy’s Family Happiness or some of 
Chekhov’s stories. Verse should be rigorously excluded. As far as 
possible the first year should be devoted almost exclusively to the 
language; at the same time, however, the student could be required 
to attend one or two weekly lectures giving an introductory outline 
of Russian literature and history as a whole. This would not distract 
him too much from language study and would enable him to orien- 
tate himself in the subject, so that later on, when he comes to study 
various periods of literature and history in detail, he can see how they 
fit into the overall picture. 

Assuming that a Russian Honours course extends over three years 
and that the number of hours of instruction in lectures and classes is 
approximately ten—in a provincial university it would no doubt 
have to be less than this in the first year—then perhaps something 
like the following scheme would be possible: First Year—6-8 hours 
class-work on the language. The aim would be to work through the 
grammar by about the middle of the year. Elementary prose-transla- 
tion, reading and conversation could be introduced in the second 
half of the year. 1-2 lectures a week outlining Russian literature and 
history. In addition to this students might also be required during 
the first year to read some of the longer works of Russian literature, 
such as War and Peace, The Brothers Karamazov, in translation. 

Second and Third Years—4 hours on the language—2-3 hours of 
which should be allotted to conversation; 1 lecture on a period of 
nineteenth-century literature; 1 lecture on the period of history corre- 
sponding to that dealt with in the lecture on literature; 1-2 hours 
class-work on prescribed texts to be studied in conjunction with the 
_ period of literature, 1 hour of philology—without texts in the second 
year; 1 hour on an optional subject of literature, history or philology 
—e.g. the medieval and Soviet periods of history and literature, 
comparative Slavonic philology or a second Slavonic language. 

Such a distribution of the student’s time may seem to give ex- 
cessive stress to language, but I do not think that this can be avoided, 


except by adding a fourth year or eliminating philology as a basic 
subject. 
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Quire recently my eyes chanced to alight on an article, in the 
current number of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, called ‘Reflections 
on Resigning a Professorship’. My eyes danced with interest; here, 
they thought, is matter for us. The article was by Mrs. Barbara 
Wootton: that was excellent. But alas, the article was not really 
relevant to my case: Mrs. Wootton had on account of the excessive 
pressure of the administrative duties attached to her Chair, resigned 
her Chair: yes, but to become, at no less salary, a full-time Nuffield 
Research Fellow at Bedford College. She will not now be required to 
teach or to organize a department and she will be free to research 
to the top of her bent. What happiness! or so I hope. And yet, the 
point and purpose of Mrs. Wootton’s article is precisely that her 
resignation from her Chair to undertake, in this way, full time re- 
search, produced in her colleagues what she calls a ‘reaction of shock, 
surprise, puzzlement’: ‘to abandon’, she says, ‘a professorship (even 
without pecuniary loss) save on the grounds of old age or incapacity 

. is, it seems, to proclaim oneself a deviant from the prevailing 
pattern of academic culture in a degree which I, for one, had not 
appreciated’. So Mrs. Wootton. She too might have called her paper 
‘Reflections of a Lapsed Professor’; she was at least judged to have 
lapsed from something respectable into something not quite the 
thing. So that, after all, she and I have something in common: if her 
resignation roused in her colleagues mixed feelings, so I felt did mine 
in mine: ‘to abandon’, I might say, ‘a professorship (even with 
pecuniary gain) except on the grounds of old age or incapacity is to 
proclaim oneself a deviant’; and Mrs. Wootton and I are deviants 
(O blessed word!) together. 

But we have deviated in different directions. If the academic 
world has judged, as Mrs. Wootton has declared, that she has 
deviated, she has at least deviated into research, into a purity of 
existence which lies far beyond most professors; but J have deviated 
into something not perhaps properly academic at all. I have merely 
deviated. Mrs. Wootton may go by the (I suppose) respectable name 
of ‘deviant’; I must go by the (as I suppose) less respectable name of 
‘deviationist’. Her heresy is at worst a kind of ultra-orthodoxy; mine 
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puts me perhaps beyond academic grace. If I may turn for a moment 
from Mrs. Wootton to Mrs. Wootton’s brother: in the course of a 
conversation the other day, Professor Adam, without any hint of 
unkindness, addressed me, in a collective sort of way, as ‘you ad- 
ministrative people’. He did not know, how should he, how chill the 
words fell on me, how sharp a shaft they composed: it was as if I were 
conscious of being buried alive; or as if I were a thin shade inhabiting 
some underworld, and Professor Adam’s words came to me from the 
fair, sunlit world of substantial academic existence; and I thought of 
the great cry of Achilles when he sought in vain to embrace the shade 
of Patroclus: ‘Alas! we have even in the dwellings of Hades a spirit 
or a shade: but our wits dwell in us no more.’ The fact is that the 
word ‘administrative’ falls like a chill on all academic hearts, and so 
it fell, still, on mine; and so perhaps, it always will. And I remember 
always the awful warning of F. M. Cornford in Microcosmographia 
Academica: ‘If you will be an academic politician, you have a painful 
path to follow even though it be a short one, before you settle down 
into a modest incompetence.’ 

In what follows I may therefore be suffered to speak more like a 
professor than like a Vice-Chancellor, like a revenant from an academic 
grave. The truth is that I do not yet know how to speak like a Vice- 
Chancellor; if there is such a thing as a peculiarly Vice-Cancellarial 
note or idiom, I can hardly yet be expected to have acquired it. Asa 
professor I was fairly adult; as a Vice-Chancellor, I am still such an 
infant that, in that rdle, I could have no language but a cry. You will 
understand therefore that my réle is that of a professor who has 
recently risen for the last time from his professorial chair to stand, no 
doubt, for some false impossible shore. In this réle I can perhaps 
hope to be fairly articulate. I must not say that I choose to speak 
with the irresponsibility of a professor; I am already a sufficiently 
careful Vice-Chancellor not to say that; but I can perhaps say that 
I have no alternative but to speak without the no doubt numbing 
fear and caution of a really grown-up Vice-Chancellor. I shall there- 
fore be extremely controversial: I shall only try to utter some of the 
things, not, so far as I know, very or at all original, which, as a univer- 
sity teacher, I have come to believe, but about which I am not, I 
trust, so foolish as to have a closed mind. If I appear to be dogmatic, 
that will only be because I don’t want to be longwinded. 

Looking back then from a short distance—no doubt much too 
short a distance for a steady and embracing view—on my years as a 
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schoolboy, a student, and as university lecturer, first as an extra- 
mural lecturer, then as a lecturer, then as a professor and head of a 
very large department, what are the things which most clearly show 
themselves to my retrospective gaze? I have puzzled a good deal in 
trying to answer this question; and here, for what it is worth, is the 
answer. It consists of a number of points. 

In the first place, I want to say a word about myself as a schoolboy; 
and it is this. I have never ceased to be thankful that I was never 
entered for a Higher School Certificate examination. I count this 
one of the supreme blessings of my life. The grammar school to which 
I went was a very average affair. We were four of us in the Arts sixth. 
At the beginning of my time in the sixth we were told that we were 
to sit the Oxford Higher in two years time. We never did; somehow 
the scheme petered out. O happy school! The head master and the 
staff failed to rise to it; or it may well be that they judged that we 
were incapable of rising to it. Anyhow, we never sat it. I think this 
was an entirely good thing: the work we did was blessedly free from 
examination requirements; we were certainly never sweated with 
prep., and in school everything ticked over in an unfussy, leisurely, 
and on the whole interesting sort of way. The teaching was not par- 
ticularly good; for the most part it was not inspiring either. Now that 
this state of affairs, given better and more inspiring teaching, would 
be quite ideal for boys and girls in the sixth form I verily believe; and 
when now I see the universities requiring three Advanced subjects 
from the youth of the country, my heart sinks. Only the other day I 
saw an application from a girl somewhere in darkest England for 
admission to this university: she was taking two Scholarship and two 
Advanced subjects. Poor thing! We have a huge educational factory; 
and the children’s shoulders are bowed to their pathetic labour: all 
day in school and for hours at night. What we need now is another 
series of Factory Acts accompanied by a Save the Children Fund. 
We inspect the examinational plumage and forget the dying bird. 

What is the result of all this? We see it in our students: so often a 
singular lack of intellectual energy, of that action of the mind upon 
the mere material of learning which results in an enlargement of the 
mind. Their idea of education is so often simply to be taught or to be 
told something. One of the things I have always found in my ex- 
perience and deplored is the curious reluctance of students to stay 
away from lectures—I mean, within average reason. (I am thinking 
of course of English: the absence of students from lectures in Mathe- 
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matics may, for all I know, be quite disastrous for them; their absence 
from lectures in English literature, within reason, I am sure is not.) 
But I found that they were afraid they would miss being told some- 
thing; and the spectacle of them as one lectured, not listening, but 
writing down their notes blindly, is surely one of the most depressing 
in human history. 

Now this idea of education they carry over largely from school. 
When they come to the university, they have read so little. I have 
interviewed hundreds of students for admission to Faculty of Arts, 
ordinarily regarded as good candidates. What comes out at the 
interview—at interview after interview? The fact that they haven’t 
read. Set books, of course. But beyond that, little or nothing. The 
reason is, as I think, that they have not had the time. Allow that they 
give time to the duties of their prefectships, and the right demands 
of the school community and home; add three Advanced subjects, 
and where is their time? 

Of course, we can say that if they haven’t read, it is because they 
listen a lot to the wireless. But I do not think this really is the reason: 
the boys and girls who are serious candidates for university entry, 
haven’t the time for it: life is very grim. They’re doing their set 
books, their proses, writing up their experiments. 

You may remember the story of Dr. Johnson, who by the way was 
not at school from the time he was 17 till he was 19, when he went 
to Pembroke (though I know that arguing from cases of genius is at 
best doubtful wisdom): the story of how one day looking for apples 
on a shelf of his father’s shop, he missed the apples but chanced upon 
a copy of Petrarch: he did not have the apples and devoured Petrarch 
instead. Boswell opined that such a mind as Johnson’s was ‘more 
enriched by roaming at large in the fields of literature, than if it had 
been confined to a single spot’. Then Boswell goes on to say: “The 
flesh of animals who feed excursively is allowed to have a higher 
flavour than that of those who are cooped up.’ Johnson himself 
claimed that he had, on going to the university, read many books 
‘not commonly known at the university, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands by the tutors’: they did not 
read beyond their set books. But I cannot, in fairness, decline to go 
on to tell the story which Boswell goes on to tell. Johnson, on going 
to Pembroke, was put in the charge of Mr. Jorden, a tutor of the 
College. Johnson, I regret, did not think much of him, at least at that 
time ; looking back from mature years, he told Boswell that he attended 
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Mr. Jorden on his first day in College but did not attend him in the 
four following days. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked Johnson to 
explain his absence. Johnson replied that he had been sliding in 
Christ Church meadow; and this, Johnson told Boswell, ‘I said with 
as much nonchalance as | am now talking to you’. Boswell: ‘That, Sir, 
was great fortitude of mind.’ Johnson: ‘No, Sir, stark insensibility.’ 
But to leave this excursive talk, there is also what we all deplore 
—specialization. The candidates for admission I spoke of a moment 
ago had not read outside their list of set books in the subject of 
English: but beyond their prescribed subjects, there is again little or 
nothing; and no doubt the position is much worse for the science boy 
who has his laboratory time to put in. Now it has been said, I am 
sure truly, that sixth form work is of a piece with university education ; 
and if this is so, there must begin, in the sixth form, the sense of the 
whole of knowledge: of course a dim and vague sense enough, still 
an active sense also. This I take to be essential; you may know a good 
bit, have ability to pass examinations, possess techniques and a 
specialized vocabulary; but without this, you miss the essential thing. 
But does sixth form study, as we are to judge it by our university 
students, instigate this? I think it does not. Now we know how much 
the universities feel, and say that they feel, that boys and girls coming 
from the schools are sadly lacking in general education. But if we 
ask, as we must, where the responsibility, or the chief responsibility, for 
this lies, I think the answer is: it lies chiefly on the universities. Allow 
for the legitimate social demands of school and home, and require 
three Advanced subjects, and what do we expect? We stretch the 
child’s mind on the rack of three Advanced subjects; and what 
suppleness of mind, what flexibility is left to his mind’s muscles? No 
one wants a child’s mind to be left to become flaccid; but between 
that and a kind of cramp, there is a middle thing, a state in which 
the mind can play and enquire and be actively aware of the relations 
of what it is chiefly studying to other subjects. Now I think that this 
is very important; and I think that our university requirements make 
this everywhere unlikely and difficult to come by: the child’s mind 
does not relax and look up and around. I heard the Bishop of Win- 
chester say the other day to the sixth form of a school of girls: ‘Don’t 
work so hard, relax.’ Dangerous doctrine; well, perhaps; but I think 
I know what he meant; and I think it was wise. But we make it very 
difficult in practice. I have said, and we all say, that education con- 
sists in creating an action of the mind upon the material of learning; 
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and if we do not find this in our students when they come to the 
universities, we complain. But it is we who in largest measure decide 
what happens to them in school. 

I only add this before I go on. We new universities are the 
creation of democracy: we are the educators of, amongst others, the 
majority of the ablest children of modest enough homes. They do not 
come from cultivated homes where there is habitual reading, dis- 
cussion, a wide sense of things. Besides, their parents are naturally 
ambitious for them, wanting them to do well in the obvious examina- 
tional sense. There i is therefore, as we know, on this account all the 
more obligation on us not to let them take the obvious path, that is, 
the safe path, of learning what they are told; they must at all costs 
have a different idea of education; and that idea should come to 
them in the feel of the growth, the enlargement, of their minds, of the 
action of their minds upon the material of learning, which results in 
an enlargement of the mind. This idea we all do what we can to bring 
about in them; but the pitch has been largely queered in the sixth 
form before they come to the university, a state of affairs for which I 
think we carry much responsibility. I suggest we play a large part in 
enforcing on them certain limitations, the substitution of learning 
for education, specialization at the expense of intellectual interest 
and energy. 

But now what happens when a child comes to the university? Ah, 
if he is really or reasonably able, he is likely to confine himself for 
much the bigger part to one subject, and if he does so, he will get an 
Honours degree. Sooner or later, his name will appear in the univer- 
sity Honours list; he will receive the accolade of academic knight- 
hood; it may be a third-class knighthood, still a knighthood; he is 
raised above the common touch. But if he reads fou’, then three 
subjects? No knighthood: he is a sort of general perhaps trying to 
manage a small army of subjects; but no battle-honours. He may be 
able to read fairly fluently in the classics of Latin and French as well 
as English: but this is precisely the mark of his inferiority. The fellow 
reads in three languages, not in one. Let him be passed out, certainly ; 
but no honours, no knightly plume, no chivalry. 

Or suppose again that in the sixth form it were possible for him 
by some miracle to read not three Arts subjects or three Science 
subjects, but two Arts and one Science, or two Science and one Arts, 
or better still one Arts and one Science; and suppose he then came 
to us and we asked him if he wanted to read for B.Sc. or B.A.; and 
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he replied: ‘Neither; I want to read Science and Arts; look! I am 
qualified to do so.” What would we say? Something, I suppose, like 
this: ‘My dear fellow,’ we should say, ‘you are clearly under a mis- 
apprehension. This is a university. We have only two degrees, B.Sc. 
and B.A.; and you must go for one or the other; this business of Arts 
and Science you left behind in the fifth form.’ And we would tell 
him that he might pursue a course or two in Science and a course or 
two in Arts; but that not only would we not give him Honours, we 
would not give him a degree. 

But think again for a moment of our Honours or Special Schools. 
And here I put myself in the dock for having, for ten years, per- 
petrated the crime I now indict. I unite the rdles of prosecutor and 
defendant; and I know it is a cowardly thing to do. Students in the 
Special School of English of which I had charge were required in 
their three years to study the history of English Language and 
Literature: from roughly the end of the seventh century down to 
1900; of Shakespeare they were required to make a special study, 
and they were also required to study the history of European criti- 
cism; of the language in which old English literature is written they 
knew not a word on coming into the university, and they were re- 
quired to study the development of pre-conquest English into later 
medieval English of which again they had to study representative 
texts. Did this make sense? Does this make sense? No. Allow that they 
are human beings, will waste a proportion of their time not disgrace- 
fully, will play a part in Union life, will use up a lot of time playing 
games, will sit up late talking when they might be studying: in what 
remains they study the history of English language and literature in 
their medieval and modern phases, the history of European criticism, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Johnson, Wordsworth and 
twenty other towering geniuses with a dozen minor writers thrown 
in. This is what I perpetrated for ten solid years. But was it humane? 
I think not. Did it leave a chance for that action of the mind upon 
the material of learning which is the heart of the matter? And is it 
any wonder that every June, on reading the scripts, I could have 
broken my academic heart or that I finally resigned my chair? 

Now I cannot at all say that that evil practice was typical of all 
Honours Schools. I hope and trust that it is not; though I think it 
was pretty typical of English Schools in English universities. But so 
far as my practice was typical, then so far we are at least consistent: 
we are only continuing in the universities the state of affairs which we 
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have at least lent a hand to bringing about in the sixth forms of 
schools. An this goes on, so far as it goes on, when the world needs, 
more than ever, fresh, creative minds to act upon the state of affairs 
the world now finds itself in. And it is from the universities that there 
come out every year men and women going into the professions, into 
school and university teaching, into industry, into politics. All 
honour to Lord Lindsay and Stoke. But he got four years. Weshan’t; 
and we are wasting our time in thinking wistfully, as we sometimes 
like to do, about a four years course; the only thing, is: How to use 
the three years course? 

I have, finally, these observations to make and very briefly: 
(1) I give a quotation used by the Chairman of our Council at the 
Home Universities Conference in 1948. It was a remark of Lord 
Balfour’s. Balfour said: ‘You may know very little and not be super- 
ficial; you may know a great deal and be thoroughly superficial. 
Superficiality is a quality of yourselves and not of the knowledge you 
acquire.’ I believe that this is profoundly true. I know that univer- 
sities must at all cost avoid providing only a smattering, a mere 
sciolism; but more than sciolism on the one side, we have reason to 
fear pedantry on the other. Learning which does not animate and 
quicken, which does not signify in a man, which does not add to a 
man’s vitality, is something better done without. I am certainly not 
defending smattering: but I do assert or re-assert the truth of Sir 
Samuel Gurney-Dixon’s quotation; and I think it is certain that you 
can become more educated over three years by reading in half-a- 
dozen authors than in darting at breakneck pace down the whole 
gamut of English authorship. 
(2) In the second place, I am not of course denying the value of 
Special or, as they are normally called, Honours degrees. I only 
think that it is desirable for the health of a Faculty that a very con- 
siderable proportion of its undergraduates should not be specialists, 
but generalists, and that these should have a respected, I will venture 
to say, an Honoured place in the eyes and mind of the Faculty as a 
whole. I am aware that to have such a state of affairs puts a strain 
on a Faculty, if those students reading for General Degrees are really 
to be helped to unify their studies instead of running along three or 
four tramlines at the same time. I only think that the strain should 
be taken. 
(3) Third and last: the matters I have discussed, however wrong- 
headed I may be, are not simply academic in the bad and all-too 
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significant sense. I do not wish to appear to exaggerate ; but I do not 
think it possible easily to exaggerate the responsibility of educators 
now. Up to the end of the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth, 
education had a centre: it was provided by a union of classical 
education and Christianity. Oxford and Cambridge were the great 
and traditional centres of this education. But from outside these 
universities the attack came: and when University College, London 
was founded and when J. S. Mill finally declined the influence of 
Coleridge and all that Coleridge stood for, a mighty contrary power 
was well under way. It was something which was bound to diminish 
the scope and influence of both classical education and Christianity: 
education was bound to become increasingly secularized and classics 
lose their distinctive, indeed central, place. Oxford under the leader- 
ship of T. H. Green and others rallied to classics by the creation of 
Greats, which sought to bring together ancient history and philosophy 
with modern philosophy. The Greats School had an immense in- 
fluence in the nineteenth century; but the numbers taking it now 
must be small in comparison with those taking P.P.E., to say nothing 
of English, modern languages, and of course the sciences. In the new 
universities, as one by one they came along, the place of classics and 
theology was small and it has become smaller. Here, in the first session 
of this university, we have very few students of classics, very few of 
theology. 

I am not now concerned to argue that this is, in itself, necessarily 
deplorable: but the position is, I take it, that in the universities (and 
this applies equally to Oxford and Cambridge) there is no centre. 
Universities, it might be said, are collections and not at all unities: 
collections of specialists unable to keep up with all the advances in 
their own subject, largely ignorant of the other specialisms, and not 
feeling required to feel greatly troubled about that. Now, granted 
for the sake of argument that some kind of centre, some sort of uni- 
fying power is necessary, I am not so foolish as to think that there is 
any obvious or easy answer to the question: ‘What ought to be our 
centre and what our unifying power?’ No doubt some will say, 
‘Humanism in the broadest sense of the word’, some ‘Christianity’, 
some ‘Marxism’ and so forth. No university is likely to be united in 
its answer; nor am I at all concerned to argue that it ought to be. 
Indeed, the question: ‘Ought we to be active in seeking some 
spiritual and educational centre to all our work in the universities?’ 
is largely otiose. We all of us inevitably are concerned to discover 
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and know the true ends of life. What I am sure we do not want, under 
any circumstances, is the putting into play of active and rival 
ideologies, of whatever kind: that I am sure would be disastrous. 
What, however, I do think we can, as universities, be fairly expected 
to do, is to mitigate, so far as we can, our prevailing specialisms. 
Specialisms must indeed go on; but there must go on, along with 
them, a kind of counter-force which will enable departments to spill 
over into other departments, and faculties to spill over into other 
faculties. I am of course aware that I am certainly saying nothing 
new; nor do I imagine that the universities in general are doing 
nothing about it. But I venture to think that if I am right in this, and 
if there is agreement on this, we should concert our policies to foster 
this ‘counter-force’ as I have called it, in any right way that is pos- 
sible. Indeed my own belief is that if we do not do this, to the greatest 
possible extent, we are failing in one of our most urgent duties as 
universities. We need constantly, I believe, to think with the greatest 
care, in this point of view, about our influence on school curricula, 
and then about our own internal arrangements. I think that we in 
Southampton, as a small university (and we are all agreed that we 
don’t want to become a big one), have striking advantages in the 


point of view I have in mind, and with these advantages go responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. 
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RESEARCH WITHOUT RESIGNING: A NOTE 
ON MRS. WOOTTON’S ‘REFLECTIONS’ 


P. Sargant Florence 


Professor of Commerce and Chairman of Research Board, Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science, University of Birmingham 


Mrs. Woorton’s ‘Reflections on Resigning a Professorship’ in 
the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY of November 1952 must have found 
echoes in every Scottish, Welsh and modern English university, 
where professors must administer ‘departments’. Her article, as she 
claims, certainly involves ‘considerations of more than autobio- 
graphical interest’. And the excuse for this note, as it was for her 
article, is that ‘certain tendencies affecting university policy and 
practice over an important field are not getting the attention they 
need’, 

Mrs. Wootton put the problem admirably, and suggested a wealth 
of possible solutions; my own aim is simply to describe one solution 
actually adopted, and now in working order, at one university. 

Put briefly, a professor’s difficulty is to combine any research of 
his own with his teaching and administrative load. Though research is 
laid down as one of his main duties, it is in fact swamped by admini- 
strative ‘chores’ and teaching pressures. ‘Research’, Mrs. Wootton 
writes, ‘can be put off till tomorrow; lectures, letters, appointments, 
cannot.’ In the social sciences, to which her article and this note 
both refer, the problem has been intensified by the generous ear- 
marked grant of the University Grants Committee in the quin- 
quennium 1947-52. This grant, based on the recommendations of 
the Clapham Committee has, in most Social Science departments, 
given rise to a multiplication, often several times over, of research 
and teaching staffs and scholars. In the Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science of the University of Birmingham, the teaching staff 
grew during the quinquennium mirabile to about 25 (including 5 full- 
time professors), and the full-time students to about 250 under- 
graduates and 25 postgraduates, In addition to combining effective 
teaching and administration with research, we set ourselves to fight 
against any disintegration of the social sciences into separate idea- 
tight compartments, while avoiding the domination of any one of 
them, such as, say, economics. 


The double aim of integrating departments and of preserving the 
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departmental professor’s time for research (without sacrificing teach- 
ing duties and contact with students) has been achieved by a strategy 
which is named by one branch of the social sciences ‘functional 
devolution’. Departmental division into disciplines—Economics, 
Economic History, Commerce, Accounting, Industrial and Commer- 
cial Law, Social Science, Government and Statistics—was to a great 
extent cut across by two devices: the Dean (helped by a Sub- 
Dean and a small secretarial staff) takes the load of administration 
off the professors and other heads of department; and functional 
committees have been created who report to the main Faculty 
Board. These committees are the Tutorial Board, specializing on 
undergraduate problems in all departments, and the Research Board, 
specializing on stimulating and co-ordinating researches in all the 
social sciences—largely through integrated teams. 

Administrative responsibilities of professors thus devolve upward 
on to the Dean, Sub-Dean and Faculty office; and also downward on 
to the lecturers, by the participation of the whole staff in the delibera- 
tions of the two Boards, and by the appointment of lecturers to the 
secretaryship of each Board and consequently, ex officio, to the main 
Faculty Board. Though the Dean—the chairman of the Faculty 
Board and representative of the Faculty on the University Council— 
is a professor and, during his three-year term, suffers some curtail- 
ment of his research, the Sub-Dean, who takes much of the detailed 
work off his shoulders, is a lecturer. 

A further relief to the Dean and other professors, through devolu- 
tion of responsibilities, is granted by the appointment of lecturers as 
admissions tutors to correspond with, and interview, possible future 
students. Once the students are accepted the arrangement of all 
their practical work and visits of observation is left to special tutors. 
Furthermore, a comprehensive tutorial system (students coming in 
couples at least once a fortnight), together with seminars and group 
discussions in the third year, eases the professor’s obligation to see 
every student. Professors take their share of tutoring and supervision, 
and reserve at least one hour a week free for all; but they are not 
interrupted in their research at any or all hours. Even the Dean is 
relieved to the extent that when students appeal to him he is briefed 
by these tutors on the details of their case. The students’ own societies 
—learned or convivial—operating at the Union, afford a further 
contact, for the staff is usually invited and welcomed. 

Finally, relief to professors has been achieved wherever possible by 
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appointing lecturers to university committees outside the Faculty, 
and as representatives of the university to committees outside the 
university altogether (e.g. as school governors or on the committees 
of the local education authorities). Lecturers in the social sciences, 
after all, cannot be introduced too early to the tactics and strategies 
of committee work, to which so much economic planning and social 
organization has nowadays to be geared. 

So much for the methods adopted of lightening the administrative 
and teaching load—methods which include many of the devices 
suggested by Mrs. Wootton herself. The next practical step is to make 
the actual pursuit of research easier for professors and teaching staff. 
Here a suggestion of the original Clapham Report has been seized 
upon. The teaching staff’s own research is helped by the appoint- 
ment of departmental assistants. Otherwise a staff capable of good 
research might have to sacrifice the completion of that research for 
the sake of supervising much second-rate research by research scholars. 
The teaching staff is further helped in the publication of their research 
by the Research Board seeking existing outlets or financing its own 
books and monographs. 

Mrs. Wootton cites the ‘sacred principle’ of the ‘indissoluble 
nature of the union between teaching and research’. Undoubtedly 
if research is to be understood by the public (and in the social sciences 
a certain proportion of the public must be made to understand), it 
is of value that the research worker should also do some teaching, 
receive outside criticism of his work, and not just remain a back-room 
boy. Teaching helps research. And research helps teaching: most 
lecturers, including professors, can lecture with more interest and 
discuss with more insight and illustrative detail a problem they have 
investigated than problems and solutions merely read about. More- 
over, experience of the difficulties encountered in advancing know- 
ledge and the skills learned along one line of advance can often be 
transferred to other lines. True, as Mrs. Wootton says, a syllabus 
must be ‘covered’. But for universities which set their own examina- 
tions and believe in teaching to think rather than in encyclopaedic 
knowledge, the professor can concentrate to some extent on his own 
field of research, and leave other fields to reading and discussion on 
the reading. 

The Birmingham Faculty is to some degree dedicated to the pro- 
position of the indissolubility of teaching and research. As the report 
of its Research Board puts it, ‘the peculiar value of research in a 
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university is the interpenetration of the teaching with the research 
spirit and of research with the zeal to inform and enlighten’. Never- 
theless, just causes are admitted for occasional divorce and there is 
room for some lecturers and tutors who do not engage in research 
and, particularly in highly specialized subjects such as Russian 
Economics, some room for research ‘fellows’ and ‘associates’, who 
engage only occasionally in teaching. 

Where research and teaching are supposed to be fully combined, 
the teaching load may, to be sure, preclude a professor (or a lec- 
turer) from achieving a full-blown book. Here study leave might be 
granted. Mrs. Wootton is right, however, that even a full year’s 
‘sabbatical’ may be insufficient time in which to start and complete a 
‘project’. [funinterrupted research time is normally allowed, however, 
during the university term, a year off on top of the usual liberal 
vacations, and the aid of research assistants, should be surely suffi- 
cient to enable a professor to complete his labours. With due 
organization, and perhaps some luck in the attitude of university 
headquarters, a professor may yet be able to fulfil his duty ‘to pro- 
mote by research the advancement of his subject’—without resigning 
that duty. 
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DO WE NEED TWO TYPES OF PROFESSOR ? 
E. G. Phillips 


Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Bangor 


THE case made out by Barbara Wootton in her recent article? is so 
good and so convincing that I do not need to repeat her reasons for 
advocating the appointment of more Research Professors, but, as 
she remarks, ‘universities, true to their faith in the indissoluble 
union of teaching and research, dislike Research Professorships’. 
Allowing for the financial considerations involved, if we judge merely 
by the comparative rarity of such posts in universities, it would seem 
to be true. The few such chairs as do exist are usually financed by 
outside bodies and not by the universities themselves. In that very 
large institution the University of London it seems that there is only 
one Research Professorship. 

I should like to consider the question of the desirability of two types 
of professor from the point of view of one who has not occupied a 
chair. With some of the possible remedies which Barbara Wootton 
suggests for the present unsatisfactory position I am in agreement; 
with others I find myself less satisfied. In writing on a subject of this 
kind one naturally draws largely from one’s own experience. For 
obvious reasons, I shall try to make my observations impersonal. I 
shall attempt, though I may not succeed, to mingle my own ex- 
periences with those of others in my profession with whose duties as 
lecturers I am familiar. The department of which I am a member, 
though not numerically small, has only a small staff (now four, but 
for many years only three). Many of the problems which arise in 
larger departments are much more acute than any I have experi- 
enced personally. Departments with a small staff have their own 
peculiar problems, not the least of which is the need to be prepared 
to be a ‘jack-of-all-trades’ in the matter of teaching. Many of the 
remarks I shall make will apply in a much more serious way to 
larger departments than the one of which I have actual experience. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of getting the desirability 
of two types of professor recognized by university authorities is the 
widely-held view that research qualifications alone fit a man to occupy 
a chair. A man who has spent many years gaining valuable experi- 
ence of all the varied duties of a university lecturer, who is himself 
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well-read in his subject and is also an able and vigorous exponent of 
it, unless he can show the experts a sufficiency of published work to 
satisfy them, can never, as things are, reach the highest grade of 
appointment in his profession. 

Many senior lecturers with administrative ability have had the 
unhappy experience of seeing men, often many years their junior, 
fumblingly and ineffectively coping with administrative duties 
which they find irksome in the extreme. Such duties they would 
gladly delegate to another, especially if there is one patently better 
fitted to deal with them at hand. Some professors, being conscien- 
tious, and feeling that these are among the duties for which a pro- 
fessor is more highly paid, will feel hesitant about delegating any of 
these duties to a lower-paid lecturer. Others will not feel so hesitant, 
but the position is usually rendered uncomfortable for the lecturer, 
who is allowed to do as much as he is ready to take over for the sake 
of efficiency in the running of the department, but, because of a lack 
of proper definition of his duties, never quite knows whether his 
willingness to help will meet with approval or be misunderstood. 

Ability to do research and administrative ability of a high order 
are comparatively rarely found in the same person. A department 
whose head happens to combine both of these abilities is indeed 
fortunate. I have only known personally one, who, in my opinion, 
was equally good at both. However many there may be among the 
professors in our universities whose abilities in both these fields are 
exceptional, it is surely true that, in almost every case, research 
could have been more vigorously prosecuted, and much more might 
have been done if he, or she, had been able to delegate the admini- 
strative duties to a colleague of equal, and not of inferior status. In 
such a case, no professor, however conscientious, would need to have 
any qualms, 

In discussing this problem, Barbara Wootton suggests that it may 
be that we need a much clearer distinction between two quite 
different kinds of professor, those who are mainly administrators 
and those upon whose time research has the first and not the residu- 
ary claim. She there says ‘different kinds of professor’, but goes on to 
suggest the creation of frankly administrative posts at the readership 
level. I may be musjudging the writer, but I feel that in this sugges- 
tion there is some trace of the prevalent point of view that, even if 
the administrator has to be found to free the professor for research, 
the administrator must be inferior in status. Why did she not say 
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administrative posts at the professorial level? If so, I should be more in 
agreement. Her suggestion that more professorial secretaries should 
be appointed, necessary as that may be, does not seem to me to meet 
the need. The multifarious administrative duties of a professor are 
largely concerned with students and their needs and there are many 
of these which would have to be dealt with by an academic person, 
not by a secretary, however well qualified he, or she, might be. 

Barbara Wootton speaks also of the dangers of introducing into 
the academic world a hierarchy such as one finds in a Civil Service 
Department with Head, Deputy-Head and so on. That is a danger 
that we must guard against. The position described by Barbara 
Wootton of the head of a university department as primus inter pares 
is an ideal which all university teachers cherish. Nobody wishes to 
see that changed, but I fear that, in many departments, junior mem- 
bers of staff are not made to feel that this is so, even now; and a 
hierarchy not unlike that in Civil Service Departments actually 
exists in some university departments, in fact, if not in name. But if 
the head is really primus inter pares, and in many departments there 
is already more than one professor, this desirable state of affairs need 
not be disturbed in the least if one of the professors is an administra- 
tive professor. On the other hand, the suggestion that because he is 
an administrator, his status should be less than that of a professor 
seems dangerously near the Head and Deputy-Head which Barbara 
Wootton deplores. 

Another problem, that of dealing with the growing number of 
research students, might be eased by the appointment of administra- 
tive professors. Now that so many departments have such large 
numbers of candidates for the Ph.D. degree, it may well be necessary 
to assign different duties to members of the lecturing staff as well. 
No single person can deal adequately with more than two or three 
Ph.D. students at a time; yet in some departments, in addition to 
those dealt with by the professor, some lecturers have to do more 
than this, and often have to teach as well. I was told by one of my 
own students, quite a long time ago, that when he went up to Cam- 
bridge as a research student, he was one of twenty-four working 
under the same supervisor! 

Only those who have research projects of their own, preferably 
with a number of backwaters which they have no time or inclination 
to investigate for themselves, can fruitfully provide subjects for 
research for Ph.D. candidates. The problem is one of such magnitude 
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in some departments that, not only would it be desirable to have 
Research Professors who could more easily give these students the 
attention they need, but it might be desirable to have a division of 
duties throughout the department. Some could be relieved of most, 
if not all, their teaching duties to help the Research Professor with 
these research students, while others, perhaps under the direction of 
the Administrative Professor, could devote more time to the teaching 
side of the departmental work. Doubtless something of this kind is ac- 
tually being done already in many large departments, but at present 
the whole responsibility rests with one, or perhaps two, research-cum- 
administrative professors. 

With the statement of Barbara Wootton, when she says that the 
whole library of Ph.D. theses builds a very large mountain while the 
mouse of really valuable additions to knowledge to which this gives 
birth is, though not perhaps ridiculous, pathetically small, I am in 
hearty agreement; and the remark need not be confined to the social 
sciences either. However, so long as Ph.D. degrees exist, some more 
efficient and effective way of dealing with them must be found; and 
it seems to me that division of duties is the most promising method of 
approach. The appointment of Administrative Professors would 
certainly help here in quite a variety of ways. 

It is possible to press too far the doctrine that you cannot be a good 
teacher unless you are also engaged in research of your own. I dealt 
with this point in my previous article. The state of affairs in which a 
university teacher is expected to devote his time approximately equally 
to teaching and research has long ceased to be a possibility and has 
little significance under present-der-conditions, though it probably 
still appears in many of our terms of appointment. If now some 
members of staff are engaged mainly in research and others mainly 
in teaching, I see no reason to fear that any disastrous effects will 
follow from this. But it is of real importance that we should get away 
from the all too prevalent idea that good teachers are inferior to good 
researchers and admit that both are equally necessary for the efficient 
running of a modern department. 

Unless the point of view of many in our universities changes con- 
siderably, the same sort of differentiation is likely to persist in the 
case of the two types of professor. Unless the status of an Administra- 
tive Professor is to be exactly the same as that of a Research Professor, 


the appointment, here advocated, of the new grade of professor can 
never be a success. ; 


THE BURN 
Sir Alexander Gray 


Professor of Political Economy and Mercantile Law, 
University of Edinburgh 


Ir must be round about sixty years since first I knew The Burn. 
Doubtless I did not know it by that name; more probably it was 
merely the ‘big hoose’—an object of apprehension rather than of 
admiration. For though we were not exactly near-neighbours, during 
the summer we lived within easy striking distance, by cycle or by 
that curious combination of a nondescript carriage and a nondescript 
horse which Victorian fathers at times hired to give their family an 
outing as a reward for good behaviour. On such occasions when our 
itinerary took us towards Glenesk, an inevitable stopping-place was 
the Gannochy Brig, where it was an act of piety to look up the river 
and down the river, and admire the tumbling, tawny waters of the 
North Esk. In its way this ritual act of standing and staring was sym- 
bolic. Such a hurrying, tumbling river could exist nowhere but in the 
Highlands, and the Gannochy Brig was the Gateway. Before us lay 
the Highland Road; here we left behind us the fertile fields of the 
undulating low lands. 

Just beyond the Gannochy Brig is the entrance to The Burn, and 
we knew that not very far up the river were the ‘Salmon Loups’, 
whose fame was spread throughout the county. And so, slipping 
through the Gate, we would somewhat timorously follow up the 
river, keeping well down so as to be out of sight, and making special 
efforts to be invisible while passing The Burn, a field’s breadth away , 
on the right. Looking back, I realize now that no jealous guardian 
would have turned us back or hindered our pilgrimage. But sixty 
years ago the fear of gamekeepers, of the horrid fate awaiting ‘tres- 
passers’, and of the Law generally, was deeply ingrained in the mind 
of the youth of Scotland. In consequence the approach to the Salmon 
Loups was always accomplished with a haunting sense of guilt. 
Nevertheless, we were adequately rewarded if the salmon were doing 
their stuff—and, of course, correspondingly disappointed if it hap- 
pened to be one of their off-days. 

And now, thanks to the generosity of others, The Burn belongs to 
me—and not to me only—I may even endeavour, unmolested, to 
beguile the salmon from the waters of the North Esk. In view of these 
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distant memories going back to a time long before most of my fellow- 
beneficiaries were born, it is perhaps not inappropriate that I should 
be invited to write a few words to bring home to those who are 
qualified to go there the wealth of beauty and of enjoyment that The 
Burn may hold for them. 

When there is so much to be said, it would perhaps be unwise to 
squander my ration of words on what everyone knows, or can find in 
the official leaflet. The origin of The Burn as a significant enrichment 
of the university life of the Empire and the purpose it is designed to 
serve, may therefore be dealt with somewhat summarily in this place. 
Primarily, we are indebted to Mr G. H. Russell of The Burn, who 
most generously presented the estate and the mansion house to the 
Dominion Students’ Hall Trust. Present and future generations of 
students in this country and of English-speaking students from over- 
seas continuing their studies here are under an unspeakable debt to 
Mr Russell for his vision and for the munificence which has converted 
the vision into reality. The Burn is now administered by the Dominion 
Students’ Hall Trust, and is available to students from the British 
Commonwealth, from the U.S.A. and from our own universities. 
With the laudable purpose of raising the average age (for age has its 
uses), a sprinkling of members of the staffs of universities is also 
welcomed. The Burn may be used for a holiday, undisguised and 
unashamed ; reading-parties in charge of a tutor are also encouraged. 
The demands for accommodation naturally vary with the season of 
the year: during term-time students are not supposed to be holidaying 
at The Burn, though doubtless an enterprising Aberdonian, con- 
valescing from an examination, might snatch a fleeting week-end. 
The Burn has also most happily been the meeting-place of con- 
ferences of university teachers and students, to the great contentment 
of all concerned. 

And now for the delights of The Burn. The writer of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus says somewhere that a concert of musick in a banquet 
of wine is as a signet of carbuncle set in gold. So also is The Burn. 
The house and the ample grounds lying around are of singular 
charm; and it is set in a countryside of great and varied beauty, The 
first question that the ignorant ‘foreigner’ asks is inevitably as to the 
whereabouts of The Burn, and how one gets there. The Burn lies just 
at the entrance of one of the Glens which run north from Strathmore 
into the great hills which divide Aberdeenshire and Deeside from the 
south. It lies on the Kincardine side of the North Esk, here forming 
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the boundary between Angus and Kincardine, which more pleasingly 
we now Call The Mearns. In the days before the end of the Railway 
Era was portended by the closing-down of branch lines, it was possible 
to get by train to Edzall which is a mile-and-a-half away. It is still 
possible for ‘goods’ to penetrate as far as Edzall, but the passenger 
who is not ‘goods’ can now get no nearer than Brechin which is 
eight miles off, and which can be reached by changing at the Bridge 
of Dun on the main Euston-Aberdeen line. For the aged and the care- 
less in money matters the most comfortable method of approach is to 
drive the thirteen miles from Montrose which lies on the main King’s 
Cross—Aberdeen line. For those who are of an age to regard this 
(and rightly) as a recklessly extravagant method of progression, there 
are buses from Montrose to Brechin and Edzell which in fact pass the 
gates of The Burn. 

Having reached the lodge-gates by cycle or bus, or the entrance- 
porch of the House itself by a special ‘hire’, let us look at this signet 
of carbuncle, The Burn and the spacious grounds that surround it. 
The house is not an ancient house, as country-houses go; the original 
building was raised between 1791 and 1796, but indeed there has 
been not a little change since then, and it was finally altered and 
modernized as recently as 1933. It is a dignified house, pleasing to 
look upon, conveying a sense of spaciousness within and without. 
Apart from the dining-room, there is a large drawing-room for those 
who wish to talk or listen to others talking, and a pleasing study for 
those who simulate work. The study has also a sufficiency of books 
(assorted) to meet the needs of all but the most fastidious tastes 
during a stay that is not unduly prolonged. Somewhere aloft there 
is also a room for indoor games: it is a tribute to the weather and the 
superior attractions of outdoor occupations that, when I was there, it 
was completely deserted. Who, being in Glenesk, would wish to play 
table-tennis on a langorous August afternoon? 

Near the house there is provision for tennis for the energetic, and 
for croquet for the sophisticated. These call for mention, but for no 
more: they can be had elsewhere. But what cannot be had elsewhere 
is the North Esk in one of its most exciting stretches. The grounds of 
The Burn extend alongside the river for a distance of probably two 
miles—wooded, but not too wooded. The trees are sufficiently far 
apart to allow the wanderer the enjoyment of the distant prospect; 
and also (no small matter) an appreciation of the shapely trees them- 
selves. The great glory of the grounds is, of course, the North Esk 
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itself which here, in its journey from the higher reaches of the Glen 
to the open lands towards the sea, passes through a somewhat re- 
stricted gorge. Towards the upper end of the estate, the footpath, 
cut out among the rocks by the original owner and builder of The 
Burn, reaches considerable heights. In this way (I quote the Reverend 
Alexander Whyte in the Second Statistical Account) his Lordship 
‘converted the native ruggedness of these banks into scenes of sublimity 
and beauty’. This stretch of the river has long been known as the 
‘Rocks of Solitude’. It is said to have been visited by Queen Victoria 
who expressed approval. 

Another delight of the grounds of The Burn—as indeed of all this 
part of the world—is to be found in the unlimited supplies of wild 
raspberries, in their season. Also in their season, though not quite 
the same season, it is possible to pick vast quantities of that edible 
first-cousin of the Mushroom, known as ‘chanterelle’, where it is 
known at all. With characteristic lack of enterprise we prefer to leave 
to the foreigner the risk of picking the wrong fungus. But it is as 
easily identifiable as the mushroom, and in some European countries 
is consumed in large quantities. It has not yet, I imagine, invaded the 
Dining Room at The Burn, but some bold spirits might effect a 
revolution in this respect. In any case, rasps are always welcome. 

Beyond a certain age, one could spend a very happy holiday at 
The Burn without ever going beyond the Gates. But the younger, 
even those who are ostensibly members of a reading-party, are more 
adventurous. And therefore one ought to look at the gold in which 
this signet of carbuncle is set. In the eyes of a strict geographer, The 
Burn is in The Mearns; but its affiliations are with Angus. When you 
got to church or wish to play golf, you go to Edzell which is in 
Angus; and thither too you must repair for all such miscellaneous 
shopping (tobacco and boot-laces) as confront one even on a holiday; 
in the eyes of the Postmaster-General, The Burn is a dependency of 
Brechin which is in Angus; and The Burn itself is situated at the 
entrance to Glenesk, which some would say is the crown and glory 
of the Angus glens. Neither Angus nor the Mearns figure highly in 
the list of advertised beauty-spots of Scotland; and with their natural 
modesty, the men of Angus are content to have it so. It enables us to 
keep our beauties to ourselves and a few privileged persons such as 
those who visit The Burn. But indeed this region, though probably 
not comparable in beauty to the best that some other countries can 
show, has a rich variety of interest which more than compensates its 
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failure (if indeed there is a failure) to attain the highest in any one 
line. The Highland scenery of the Angus glens running back into the 
‘Great Divide’ is inevitably of the same quality as that on the better 
known Aberdeenshire side. Two of these glens are on the doorstep of 
The Burn. There is Glenesk in which The Burn is actually situated, 
running back to the lonely solitude of Lochlee where roads come to 
an end, though indeed the hardy pedestrian may find a path to take 
him over to Deeside, if he so wishes. In the end of the year, Glenesk is 
a dream of loveliness. Also by that time it has returned to its accus- 
tomed emptiness; for in the high season of summer, though never 
crowded, even Glenesk has to make some payment for the fatal gift 
of beauty in attracting rather more people (and their containers) 
than some of us altogether like. On the other hand, the Glen round 
the corner, running up the West Water to Lethnot, hardly seems to 
have been discovered at all. For those who like to take their hills 
with bareness and austerity, this is the place. Whereas Glenesk is 
moderately sprinkled with houses, Glen Lethnot is almost as bare of 
population as it is of trees; and when the road finally refuses to be 
recognized as a road any longer, there is a loneliness and a spacious- 
ness which together are invigorating. 

The country round The Burn is full of monuments and memorials 
of great historic interest to those who, with the aid of an efficient 
guide-book, know where to look for them. Two such are quite near 
The Burn, and should be viewed by all its visitors—with surprise and 
admiration. The first is Edzell Castle, the historic home of the Lind- 
says, standing just outside the village. Edzell, the ‘shopping centre’ 
of The Burn, is (for Scotland!) quite a beautiful village, and the views 
from the golf-course are almost enough to reconcile a non-golfer to 
a round of golf. The most notable feature of Edzell Castle is to be 
found in the sculptured representations of the Planetary Deities, of 
the Liberal Arts and of the Cardinal Virtues which adorn the walls 
of the Pleasaunce or Garden, and which with great ingenuity and 
detective skill have been traced back to the drawings of a Nuremberg 
miniaturist of the first half of the sixteenth century. The Castle is 
now kept in a manner which reflects the utmost credit on the Office 
of Works. 

The other notable memorial of antiquity, somewhat further off, is 
the wholly astonishing stone-fort on the top of Cater Thun—or to 
be more precise the White Cater Thun, for there are two ‘Caters’, 
the other being designated Brown. These twin hills form a spur 
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standing out into the plain near the foot of Glen Lethnot, and on one 
of these is a stone-fort of almost incredible dimensions. From the hill- 
top itself one gets the impression that all the coastal plain from Dundee 
to Aberdeen is exposed to view: whoever designed the fort had cun- 
ning in choosing a site from which the enemy could be seen from 
afar. The fort at Cater Thun moved the young Walter Scott to 
poetical musings. Visitors from The Burn will be equally moved, 
even if no contribution to Juvenilia is forthcoming. 

And before I exhaust my allotted space, may I put in a word for 
the ‘wee toonies’ of Angus—Montrose, Brechin, Arbroath, Forfar 
and Kirriemuir? All these small burghal centres (like their inhabi- 
tants) have ‘character’. All are worth looking at, and each has its 
distinctive note. Of those within reasonably easy reach of The Burn, 
Montrose with its broad market-place and its tall church-spire, 
looking somehow not quite Scottish, contrives to convey a leisured 
atmosphere. Arbroath has an unmistakeable tang of fish and the sea; 
it can, to the north, offer admirable rock scenery, and it has distant 
memories of The Antiquary, and of a certain Abbot of Aberbrothock. 
Brechin, which oddly always seems crowded and busy, has one of 
these mysterious Pictish Round Towers, which provoke questions to 
which there is no answer. These are pleasant habitations, where the 
country is always round the next street corner, as it always should 
be; and where the inhabitants of each are united in poking kindly 
fun at the imaginary weaknesses of all the others—as perhaps the 
inhabitants of all neighbouring small burghs should be—if only as 
a cloak for the pride they feel in themselves and their ‘ain toon’. 
But though they have derisive nick-names for each other—such as 
Reid-Lichties and Gable-Endies, and others better left unreported— 
all this is but the expression of neighbourly love. 

And so the ‘indweller’ at The Burn, even if he is not content to 
stay within the grounds, watching the salmon loup and picking 
basketfuls of chanterelle, has much, not so far away, to delight him 
and engage his attention. 

Have I, after all, left out the things that really matter? The food 
is most admirable; the charges are (for 1953) almost unreasonably 
low; and the water is hot. And of course, further information may be 
obtained from the Controller, Lieut.-Col. H. C. Harland, The Burn, 
Glenesk, Brechin, Angus. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S DILEMMA 
G. G. Urwin 


Senior English Master, 
Sale County Grammar School for Boys 


Tue English language has for centuries now been characterized 
by a willingness to alter itself and by an easy assimilation of foreign 
habits; it has been prepared to accept suggestions, to borrow and adapt 
and copy, to follow the example of common speech. The result is that 
it has become the simplest yet completest language in the world, rich, 
concise, and fairly logical. 

Because of this rewarding tradition of change, English masters in 
schools to-day are attempting to solve a problem that, in some ways, 
should not exist. Children who are taught and children who are 
tested by examinations must learn a language which conforms to 
some set standard; to obtain guidance about this standard, they must 
refer to the pronouncements of the various examining bodies and the 
writers of the text-books, all of whom, in turn, refer to the standard 
treatises on grammar and syntax. 

Unfortunately for many, these writers and legislators preserve the 
rules of mandarin English, a language rarely spoken correctly even 
by adults and not usually heard by the schoolchildren of to-day. 
‘Spoken’ and ‘heard’ are words used deliberately, since, for so many 
people, books are no longer important instruments of education out 
of school. As so much time is devoted to social intercourse, to the 
deriving of entertainment from the radio, the television set and the 
cinema, current standards of English are oral, so much so that 
comics, some newspapers and numerous ‘library’ novels—the only 
written literature known to many—are phrased in colloquial English. 
The shape of things to come may have been bruited by a report in 
The Times Literary Supplement of a Californian professor who ‘said that 
there would be no need in future to go through the laborious pro- 
cess of a literary education. His students elected “‘speech” rather 
than “English” as a course of study’. 

The writer is not here concerned with the emasculation of vocabu- 
lary into what O. W. Holmes called ‘the algebraic symbols of minds 
which have grown too weak or too indolent to discriminate’. His 
concern is that the teacher is so often forced to say ‘this is incorrect 
English’, when he knows well that it is common English intelligible 
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to everyone. He must make the unhappy declaration that changes 
are no longer developments but deteriorations, that flexibility of 
structure has now ceased. It is so easy to judge the value of words 
and expressions in retrospect. The ‘first recorded use’ noted with 
satisfying accuracy in a dictionary can give no indication of the dis- 
gust, dismay and disparagement with which its first readers may 
have greeted it. 

Most people by now accept the practice of using a preposition to 
end a sentence with, though the analysis of such a sentence will 
produce many a headache in the fourth form. Yet a split infinitive 
is still abhorred, even when no satisfactory explanation of the disgust 
can be advanced. ‘Where are you going to, my pretty maid?’ is an 
old enough nursery-rhyme. Let a schoolboy. use the same construc- 
tion and a red pencil deletes ‘to’. Shakespeare could use double 
superlatives, whereas a candidate for the G. C. E. may not, nor is he 
even permitted to adopt the unvaried use of ‘more’ and ‘most’. 

Inflexions have almost disappeared, cases are in the last stages of 
ruin. Because of that, there is infinite trouble caused by ‘who’ and 
‘whom’ and certain pronouns when they follow a preposition. ‘Who 
shall I give the job to?’ is as common as ‘To you and I’. Indeed, when 
‘it’? and ‘you’ have ceased to differentiate between nominative and 
accusative, one wonders why other pronouns must remain obstin- 
ately different, especially when some dialects are less particular 
about the use of them. 

‘Then’ has become a co-ordinating conjunction of time as firmly 
established as the quasi-preposition ‘than’. One is told that ‘who’ 
etc., should not refer to inanimate objects, yet still one says: ‘I saw 
the church whose spire had been repaired’; one is told to use ‘shall’ 
in the first person of future tenses when it is now used chiefly as a 
means of expressing determination. And if one stops to consider, 
doesn’t one use the contracted negative more often than one should? 
“We won’t go home till the morning’ has a life about it that does not 
exist in ‘We shall not go home’. 

Verbs are extremely badly treated, and they seem none the worse 
for it. The agreement of subject and verb is so logical that it must be 
held sacrosanct. Unfortunately, English speakers and writers are 
not necessarily logical in detail, and compound subjects and col- 
lective nouns originate numerous technical mistakes. Is it wrong to 
say, in all contexts, ‘Arsenal play good football’, ‘Each of us are 
working’, ‘Bill as well as John are out’, and so on? The subjunctive 
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has ceased to exist as a potent mood, yet children must study its 
peculiarities and pay the penalty for ignorance of its correct use: 
the gerund is a verbal form fraught with danger, and still all people 
use it confidently, intelligibly and incorrectly. ‘I do not object to you 
visiting her’ is a statement unquestioned save in the classroom; ‘I 
heard him going upstairs’ is ambiguous only when one has studied 
the grammar book. 

Finally, as English has spent centuries trying to make strong verbs 
weak and to regularize the plurals of nouns, one may question the 
right of a teacher to insist on keeping irregularities irregular. ‘I have 
bringed the knifes for the potatoes’ can seem rational English to 
many a child. 

The universities are concerned with the problem since they 
educate so many teachers, and since they set the standards by which, 
at some stage or other in their careers, all teachers are judged. 
Moreover, in grammar schools especially, the universities control 
the external examinations by which all pupils are tested, and the 
boards responsible consist of people either employed in the univer- 
sities or trained by them. 

It is not suggested that higher education is dedicated to the per- 
petuation of some Sanskrit-like tongue. The trouble lies in its natural 
concern with people whose interest is with the written word and, in 
the case of English, with the past, considered and assessed. Whereas 
students of French, German, Spanish, must study the living language, 
learn to speak it, understand and use its idiomatic turns of phrase, 
dissect and analyse it as it is now spoken, students of English for the 
most part consider their work as the reading of printed words in 
long-famous books. 

When the study of language is detailed, it is again the study of the 
past, the study of Norman French and its influence, not the study of 
North American. An undergraduate may well be able to explain 
difficult grammatical problems in Mercian or fifteenth-century 
Hampshire dialect, but is not asked to think of similar problems in 
contemporary English. To talk of the breakdown of Old English in- 
flexions is to display academic knowledge: to show practical interest 
in the twentieth-century breakdown of the remaining inflexions is to 
display plebeian ignorance. 

One is loth to make much of the following point, but one must 
suggest that it is not always the graduate with the keenest brain or 


the clearest vision who becomes a teacher. When a none too enthusi- 
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astic person has not read widely, has not developed to the full his 
critical powers, has not understood the tortuous history of language, 
he is not likely to deal confidently with the troubles derived from the 
teaching of the most difficult subject in the curriculum. A boy can 
learn German well because he starts by knowing no German; un- 
fortunately for many teachers, boys always know too much English. 
The mediocre graduate has to spend his time tracing and rectifying 
misconceptions that he himself scarcely recognizes as wrong. In self- 
defence, he must revert to the authority of the written word. 

These remarks have hinted at various means whereby the univer- 
sities can help the puzzled schoolchild. Some teachers would be 
encouraged if they knew that the Training Departments and the 
English Schools recognized the existence of the problem and the 
disasters one may expect if it is ignored. In addition, when so much 
attention has been given to the systematic study of vocabulary, the 
same time and devotion could be accorded by a representative body 
to contemporary grammar and syntax. This would not be a final, 
unalterable statement any more than the original Oxford Dictionary 
was final. The researches and discussions of this body, rather than of 
unrelated individuals who must think of the market value of their 
work, would not only encourage and inform teachers but offer a set 
of standards acceptable to most people concerned with education. 

If the Honours School of English can find no time for the study of 
present-day language, then it would be advisable to make time for it 
in the year of training for teaching. At present, a graduate ii 
Geography or Physics knows his facts and must learn how to present 
them in a class-room; a graduate in English rarely knows the facts 
that will be important to him. 

Though some say that “The Two Nations’ have ceased to exist, 
“The Two Languages’ are undoubtedly in existence. The recognition 
and acceptance of the better is a trait rarely found in children. ‘The 
writer is not suggesting that all colloquial usages must be condoned: 
he is, however, worried because a child demands a reasonable ex- 
planation of his faults and finds difficulty in believing that he, to- 
gether with most of his friends and relations, is wrong and that the 
teacher alone is right, especially when the correct expression sounds 
most strange and when the same teacher discourses—possibly in 
‘incorrect’ English—on the liberal, the changeable nature of English. 
What is the teacher to say about modern English usage? When 
university examination boards say that the examples quoted are 
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absolutely wrong and deserve the loss of marks, children must feel 
that the guiding powers of grammar-school education have taken on 
themselves the role of linguistic despots, conservative and myopic, 
no matter how benevolent their intentions. Yet the great Fowler, 
most liberal-minded and modest of pundits, says of prepositions: 
‘Follow no arbitrary rule, but remember that there are often two or 
more possible arrangements, between which a choice should be 
consciously made; if the abnormal, or at least unorthodox . . . 
sounds comfortable . . . still keep it ifit has compensating vigour, or 
when among awkward possibilities it is the least awkward.’ For most 
people, the test of literary comfort is the readiness and ease with which 
a word or phrase is used in conversation; and the advice given above 
might stand without alteration for the guidance of all who read and 
speak, 

Besides, no matter how teachers may agree with the logic of the 
grammarians, they are sufficiently close to humanity to feel the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr Louis Macneice: 

‘But if you break the bloody glass you won’t hold up the weather.’ 
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As in other European countries the conditions of education in 
France suffer, to a greater extent even than in Britain, from the 
widening gap between rapid increases in school and university 
populations and the very gradual pace of improvement in staffing- 
ratios, buildings and equipment. Writing in 1946 the Director of 
secondary education said that the French State was at that time 
incapable of responding to the desire of its youth for instruction.! 
Not that the deficiencies were solely the result of the Occupation. 
Many of them date from the foundation of the Third Republic, and 
are even less a consequence of that régime than of the immense 
expansion of educational facilities that has characterized the policy 
of civilized nations since 1870. All the same the recent lapse between 
demand and supply is probably more glaring in France than in any 
other country of comparable wealth and opportunities. It appears 
all the more serious when we realize that the education of at least a 
quarter of the total youth of France has been provided for by private 
contribution from the pockets of those who, while they support their 
own free institutions, continue to pay their legal dues to the educa- 
tional exchequer of the nation. 

It is to the honour of a great tradition that its standards and 
achievements continue to surmount the embarrassments caused by 
sO many material shortcomings. And it is characteristic of a great 
profession that the anxiety inspired by the present level of intelligence 
among pupils should prompt discussion about the means of safe- 
guarding that ‘exigency of quality’ to which French teachers claim 
to be passionately attached.? The present educational scene in 
France suggests not only rich resources of intellectual ability and 
practical idealism in the teachers; it also implies considerable powers 
of application in the pupils and students, of whose strivings and 
endurances heroic tales are repeatedly told. Corresponding degrees 
of sacrifice are common among heads of families concerned to pro- 
vide for the training of their children. 


1G. Monod: ‘La Réforme de IlEnseignement du Second Degré.’ Europe, 
November, 1946. 2 See L’ Agrégation, March-April, 1951, p. 739. 
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In view of the reservations that follow, all of which are derived 
from authentic sources, we must remind ourselves that the French 
are one of the most self-critical of races and that they do not conceal 
their institutional or personal faults. As we have admitted, many 
of the defects from which their educational system at present suffers 
are common to the situation of education in our time and on our 
continent. Allowances, for instance, must be made in respect of those 
regional inequalities which occur whenever schooling has to be pro- 
vided for numbers spread over unevenly populated districts. Nor 
does it point to a unique deficiency to find that, while in France the 
average proportion of teachers to pupils is 1 to 26 (creditably near to the 
ideal of 1 to 25), the actual ratio can fall to as low as 1 to 40. 

At the secondary level the situation is said to be easier. But even 
at this level between the years 1938 and 1947 the total number of 
pupils had gone up by 100,000, while the number of teachers had 
increased by only 1,300, roughly by one more teacher for every 
eighty additional pupils. ‘The Langevin Commission envisaged a rise 
in the school-leaving age to 18. Such a change would produce an 
increase of two million pupils. ‘The anticipated increase in population 
threatens a further rise of from four million in 1948 to six million in 
1954. It seems clear that in face of such prospects, and considering 
the shortages in equipment, the age of many of the premises and the 
damage they incurred during the war, the National Ministry could 
not, on anything like its present resources, transfer the self-supporting 
free schools to its own charge. There is truth in the claim that the 
Catholic community serves the State well by running its own schools. 

If so far the principle of centralization and uniformity has failed 
to level out such inequalities as these, some types of institution 
appear to benefit from them. Inevitably, the /ycées in big towns enjoy 
superior advantages in number and quality of staff. The percentage 
of agrégés in the teaching profession has dropped. But it is to the city 
lycées that members of this highest category tend to gravitate. The 
most serious disability from which the lycées suffer is that they dispose 
of insufficient places to meet the demands for entrance. Of recent 
years, it was stated in an official journal, as many as 30,000 dis- 
appointed candidates have been obliged annually to accept places 
in the private secondary schools.? 


1 Quoted in Esprit (March-April, 1949) from L’ Education Nationale, 18 December, 1947. 
Even at present only four girls out of every thousand inhabitants in the department of the 
Seine attend public secondary schools owing, the Director explained, to the dearth of 
establishments. L’ Agrégation, March-April, 1951, p. 743- 
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Meanwhile the quality of the average French teacher is suspected 
of having degenerated as candidates for the profession decrease. A 
recent count shows that at the primary level the staff total has dropped 
by one third, with the result that the examiners have had to accept 
many candidates of inferior quality and to lower the pass mark, in 
some cases substantially. Not only has it become difficult to recruit 
teachers, but a considerable number are leaving the profession. At 
the higher levels the depression is comparable, if less acute. The defec- 
tion of the agrégé class is significant: 800 out of 4,000 in this category 
left the profession in 1947. At present only one quarter of those who 
teach at the secondary level have succeeded in obtaining the agréga- 
tion. The principal cause of these decreases and desertions is the low 
level of salaries. At one end of the scale the recruitment of the paysan 
has dried up through lack of inducement; at the other the agrégé 
turns to a more lucrative post. 

To improve the quality of the teacher a decree was issued on the 
22nd May, 1950, founding a ‘new professorate’, the important ob- 
jective being the organization by the Recteur in each academic region 
of ‘courses, lectures in pedagogy and study periods devoted to the 
professional training of candidates’.' This provides France for the 
first time with the nucleus of a teacher’s training system at the secon- 
dary level. So far the task of discovering pedagogical propensities was 
left to the purely theoretical interrogation of certain examining 
panels like the jury de l’agrégation, whose ‘discoveries’ were followed 
up by no practical application.? 

At the university level the plight of libraries and laboratories has 
been widely published. A few years ago equipment was said to be 
in a miserable state; though the case of the chemical laboratory with 
one thermometer for 800 students has doubtless been over-advertised. 
The conditions of service and work in libraries open to students was 
recently illustrated in a serial article in Le Figaro Littéraire. Delays of 
service and limitations of space were described such as could hardly 
be credited by British or American students who had not experienced 
similar disabilities abroad. From the rubric to the first of these 
articles it appears that the library at the Sorbonne, which had 360 
places in 1897, had no more in 1951 to offer ten times as many readers. 
The library of the new Faculty of Medicine in the rue des Saints- 


1 Arreté du 22 mai 1950, Titre II, art. 8. 
2 See Cahiers Pédagogiques, nos. 4-5, Jan.—Feb., 1951, p. 265. 
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Péres is apparently an afterthought: it will provide 72 seats for 12,000 
studious medicos!! 

As for the teaching staff, French universities have tended to rely 
on eminence rather than on numbers. Seminars are held with senior 
students, but anything like our tutorial methods seems to be very 
rare. ‘In twenty years,’ we quote from the review Esprit, for March- 
April, 1949, ‘the Sorbonne Faculty of Arts has seen the number of its 
students doubled, while it remains with the same premises at its 
disposal and with the same number of professors as in 1914.’ 

Ultimately responsible for these inadequacies is the ‘ridiculously 
niggardly’ budget. In 1949 as in 1946, the total allocation for 
education represented one-sixteenth of the national expenditure. On 
this score France was said to stand twenty-ninth in the order of 
civilized nations, after Portugal and Turkey, and invidious compari- 
sons were made—not only by communist critics—with a war budget 
reaching to 30 or 40 per cent of the national income, and still rising.” 

The foregoing observations have been collected mainly from con- 
temporary journalism. Personal discussion with members of French 
universities threw more light on details. Before coming to these I 
must refer to the loyalty shown to the French system by all those 
whom I interrogated. Divergent views were not infrequently ex- 
pressed, but they were mainly concerned with recent innovations. 
No serious disapproval was detectable of the principle of ministerial 
direction. Indeed it was frequently claimed that the provincial centres 
or the individual department enjoyed a measure of freedom; though 
the liberty to choose texts for study in a fixed syllabus seemed to be 
the stock example. Further discussion made it none the less clear that 
differences could arise between provincial faculties and the Ministry, 
and occasionally sharp disagreement was evidenced over specific 
directives. Hope, for instance, was more than once expressed of 
release from the disabilities of a recent administrative change on the 
retirement of a certain high official, who had been responsible for it.* 
One interlocutor hinted at the advantage enjoyed by the men on the 
spot, that is, by the Paris professorate, in the facilities they possess to 
affect policy by advising the Ministry. But it was clear that protests 
are registered at headquarters and that means are available for 
correcting the impositions of authority. 


1 Le Figaro Littéraire, 3rd and 12th May, 1951. 

2 For 1951 the budget of the Ministry of National Education was 154 milliard francs. 

® In Les Langues Modernes for May-June, 1951, the hope recurs that recent conversations 
between the Bureau of the Association of Modern Language Teachers and the Director 
in question would enable a painful conflict to be avoided (p. 181). 
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The purpose of my own inquiries was not primarily critical, and 
the replies I received were in the main devoted to an explanation of 
the system and of the way it was found to work in university depart- 
ments. No one I talked to admitted the desire for more initiative 
than he possessed; and I felt no incentive to raise the question of 
general reform. 

The departments I was specially interested in were those of French 
and English studies. These subjects show the biggest post-war in- 
creases registered in the Faculties of Arts, the native language and 
literature departments coming first in order of expansion with English 
as their most formidable rival. Totals of from four to five hundred 
were typical of the larger provincial departments. In the session 
1949-50 the number of students in the Sorbonne Faculty of Arts 
reached 15,174 without any increase of staff or of seating room.’ 
There were 1,500 students of English with seven teachers. Average 
classes range from two to three hundred, but often five hundred have 
to be crowded into rooms built for half as many. The crushing num- 
ber of young researchers in English literature constitutes, I was told, 
a veritable ‘probléme du doctorat’. More than 220 theses in the 
subject were being prepared last session. 

The contemporary position of German studies in France is, on 
the contrary, catastrophic. The prospect of one place only being 
offered to the 150 candidates for the agrégation examination of June, 
1951, raised a cry of alarm addressed to the Ministry: ‘L’anglais a 
tué l’allemand!’? 

In the provinces what provision had been made for new lecturers 
would be felt in our country to be quite inadequate for post-war 
development schemes. One lecturer spoke of ‘enormous expansion’ 
having been met by an increase of three professeurs. At some of the 
southern universities, post-war increases were said to be hardly 
noticeable because, during the Occupation, accommodation had 
been strained to such a point that subsequent totals remained fairly 
constant. More than one serious scholar complained that administra- 
tion and teaching held up his research work. 

The pressure on accommodation and on personnel has been 
accentuated generally by the imposition of a probationary course— 
the ‘Propédeutique’—in which the student has to qualify before he 
can pass on to the normal degree course. One consequence of this is 


1 From the Dean’s report: Annales de ’ Université de Paris, January-March, 1951. 
2 Le Figaro Littéraire, 12th May, 1951. 
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that undergraduates are retained in the universities for four instead 
of three years; another is that the course adds four thousand examina- 
tions to the annual grand total. Professors in the provinces were by 
no means so enthusiastic over this innovation as were their colleagues 
in Paris. There, it was admitted, overwhelming numbers had made 
something of the kind necessary. In the provinces, where congestion 
was much less marked, it was felt that the traditional modes of elimi- 
nation would have sufficed. Yet the innovation could be turned to 
good account. One professor illustrated what could be done by using 
it for an initiation to method in literary studies, professeurs de lycée 
being recruited for the correction of exercises and the explication of 
texts. The baccalauréat, he maintained, had produced not a personal 
education but a book culture, something which had been learnt by 
heart. What was needed was a method; students must be taught to 
read their authors for themselves. The probationary year should 
provide intellectual relaxation and time for a spontaneous appreci- 
ation of the prescribed texts along with the acquisition of new ideas. 
The object of this course was humanistic and the examination of it 
should be very broad and not difficult. 

As for the effect of the course on the reduction of numbers—a 
scrious part of its purpose is selective—how does the scheme work? 
Entrants who fail on the first occasion may take a supplementary 
examination in the following autumn, and have two corresponding 
chances in the next year. A high percentage of first-year candidates 
fail. A fourth failure means final disqualification, further registra- 
tion being refused. 

The present rate of elimination is from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
total number of entrants in a given year. I was told more than once 
that the traditional procedure excluded as many before the third 
year. In any case, the number of rejects was felt to be too low. One 
professor said that instead of 20 per cent at his university, it should 
be 50 per cent. Another would reject two-thirds of contemporary 
entrants. Yet another made the suggestion that, while such a course 
was needed, the problem was not solved by the present arrangement. 
The preparatory course should be taken before leaving the lycée; but 
that would require additional staff. The present arrangement was 
at least economical. 

At one university I was permitted to glance at the Recteur’s report 
on this examination for June 1950. Out of 415 candidates 290 had 
taken classical languages, and 110 modern languages. Of the former 
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54 per cent had passed; of the latter 39 per cent. These percentages 
represented a high total of failures in the first test and had inspired 
the Recteur to make some critical observations. One could not help 
noticing the interest shown by a pure administrator in questions 
that went beyond administrative considerations. Distinctions of 
quality were made in interpreting the results and advice was given 
about the relation of students to their courses. It was pointed out 
that the better students continued to select the classics; though the 
results as between classical and modern had been more even in the 
previous year. Attention was drawn to differences of type and quality 
between the examination papers. One kind tested information, the 
other aptitude; the latter was considered preferable. The Recteur 
appealed to heads of departments to advise students at the beginning 
of the year to drop subjects which were not of practical use to them; 
and supplementary class-hours were suggested to prevent over- 
crowding. 

Discussion of the Propédeutique involved the question of general 
education, or what the French call ‘culture’. Some new light was 
thrown on the problem of imparting ‘culture’ through university 
channels by a conversation I had with a professor of law. Having 
remarked how many facultés de droit there were in France, I was told 
that they represent a tradition which had been responsible for the 
higher education of the notables in the ancien régime. The reforms of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century had introduced political 
science into the curriculum, and this with the social sciences were 
allotted to the law faculties. Meanwhile the faculties of arts, having 
become more and more centred in the agrégation, had developed as 
professional schools for training educators. The wealthy middle- 
classes had turned to the facultés de droit as finishing schools for those 
of their sons who were not taking law seriously. Only in Paris is it 
now customary for the sons of manufacturers and business men to 
attend courses in Arts. 

A curious distinction attaches to French faculties of law. They 
register the largest total of students in any discipline studied in the 
universities of France. For the year 1947-48 it was 38,758—not far 
short of half our present student population. Of this huge total a 
considerable proportion (26 per cent of the men and 18 per cent of 
the women) were obliged to maintain themselves by outside employ- 
ment. Absenteeism is facilitated by the fact that—to translate a neat 
phrase—‘assiduity in attendance is less necessary in Law and Arts 
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than in the Sciences and Medicine’. Of students in law faculties to- 
day apparently no more than fifteen to twenty per cent are engaged 
in the study of law. But the liberal tradition is now being threatened 
by the proposal to separate political science from legal studies. 

Last July the Educational Council of the nation received the report 
of a commission appointed to consider the reform of the study of law. 
In anticipation of this event a special correspondent to Le Monde 
wrote: ‘No true reform of the faculties of law is conceivable without 
a general reform of university education on France, or at least with- 
out a conjoint reform of the faculties of arts.’! The serious condition 
of these faculties was recently made the object of an independent 
inquiry the results of which will be discussed in our next article. 


1 See Le Monde for the 12th and 13th July and the roth October 1952. 
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Tue difficulty which graduates in sociology experience in finding 
employment where they can exercise their new knowledge and special 
skills should cause some concern among their teachers. There is at 
present no demand for qualified social scientists. It may well be 
asked if we are going the right way about creating such a demand. 
What, even, do we understand by ‘qualified’? 

Almost all the students go out into a world which has no use for 
their knowledge. The emotional shock of this discovery, and the effect 
of never using what they have learnt, will encourage them to forget 
all they have been taught. Their time at the university has given 
them a breathing space, time to learn to think, a background to the 
problems they will later have to deal with, but it has done no more. 
It is not surprising that the world of commerce is uninterested. They 
have no experience. They have not gained the confidence of the 
research scientist, a confidence which comes of having faced the same 
kind of problem before. They have not even the conviction that they 
are setting about a solution in the right way, or with the right tools. 

As for the occasional brilliant student, in the rare cases where he 
leaves the university, he will be capable of transforming his daily 
work through the knowledge he has gained and the private reading 
he has done, and so he may effect a new synthesis. As a rule, however, 
he does not leave. He becomes a part of that self-perpetuating 
system whereby the outstanding student is retained within the 
university in order to teach what he has been taught. Thus he enters 
a vicious circle. Conditions are such in his first year of teaching, that 
the strain of preparing the lectures allows no time to examine the 
basis of what is being taught. A vested interest is thus set up in teach- 
ing according to the formula which one has learnt, regardless of its 
relevance to present-day sociological problems. And so every year a 
generation of students leaves, unprepared for the tasks they had hoped 
to undertake. 

It is not surprising that a great part of sociological instruction is 
concerned with the history of ideas. Since the beginning of the 
growth of interest in the workings of society there have been men with 
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convictions about its basic principles, and about the most appropriate 
tools for the job. These convictions they have transmitted to their fav- 
ourite pupils, who have accepted and elaborated them, and, on occa- 
sion, rejected them. From these views a new synthesis was then worked 
out and also taught and transmitted. Gradually a body of knowledge 
came into being which was concerned with views on society stretch- 
ing back into scientific antiquity: most discarded, all reconstructed. 
Often the student has to learn these views, and is then told why they 
are wrong, after the manner of certain unfortunate travellers, who 
are instructed to turn right 200 yards before the Post Office. This 
necessitates a useless journey to the Post Office and another 200 yards 
back in order to regain the right road. Confuse this procedure fifty- 
fold and you have some idea of how the student’s mind is exercised 
half the time. 

The question arises: is it worth the effort? No doubt many issues 
still of interest to the academic mind have arisen since sociology’s 
inception. The clarification of the exact spheres of sociology, psy- 
chology, and history may be worth a thought; so also may be the 
intrinsic differences between communities and associations, or the 
proper definition of a social institution; the dispute on the logic of the 
social sciences is certainly a vital issue. As in all discussions on abstract 
matters, the mind is trained by the consideration of problems in 
which a rigid logic must be applied. But university training, it is now 
generally agreed, is not exclusively concerned with the encourage- 
ment of strict habits of thought; it is also expected to prepare those 
who come to it for a profession. It wishes to turn out experts in various 
spheres—industry, commerce, teaching. ‘This means in effect that 
the student must be trained in the techniques relevant to the pursuit 
of his ultimate calling. And if we wish to provide training for the 
technologist we must remember that his interest in theory, especially 
in superseded theory, is incidental to the acquisition of technical 
knowledge. It suffices him not to be like the centipede: 


The centipede was happy quite 

Untul the toad for fun 

Said: Pray which leg comes after which? 
He lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run. 


In other words, these issues must be decided. But they are of mainly 
academic interest. They need not be decided at such length by each 
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student generation, regardless of the capacity to grasp finer points 
and subtleties of interpretation. There are so many other matters to 
which it is more urgent to attract their attention. Would it not be 
preferable to treat all of these problems generally, except for a group 
who may desire to specialize in this field? And for the rest, let these 
matters arise incidentally, as they must, and let them then be dis- 
cussed in the solid frame of the material problem in hand. 

The desire of every serious sociologist to prove the validity of his 
science has led in some to an excessive emphasis on sociological 
classification. This is the latest idea in that evolution to which I refer 
in the previous paragraph. Useful general classifications of concepts 
are a relatively late development of the established sciences. The views 
of present theorists on classifications already constructed are interest- 
ing, but ought not to form the main part of sociological training. 
In any case it belongs to the theoretical part of our science and the 
student should not be encouraged to believe that it is the practical 
or applied part of his course. Talcott Parsons’s article, ‘An analytical 
approach to the theory of social stratification’, for instance, comes 
under the section ‘Applied’ in his book Essays on Sociological Theory 
Pure and Applied. Yet it contains no reference to any research carried 
out in the field of social stratification, and is simply the elaborate 
construction of hypotheses needed for the study of class structure. 

It has been held that classification of categc tes must come before 
an examination of the facts, because categories are bound to be used 
in the formulation of hypotheses. I think this an overstated truism. 
The doctrine that one must have a clear cut hypothesis be%ore setting 
to work holds only in those fields of learning where there are only 
small gaps of knowledge still to be filled in. In the map of our science 
however, the greater proportion is still terra incognita. We go into it 
scarcely knowing what to expect and come only gradually to dis- 
tinguish between relevant questions and meaningless ones. Where 
this discrimination is lacking, we find interminable wranglings over 
definitions, e.g., whether a church is a community or an association, 
and at the end we know no more about social processes than at the 
beginning. To form hypotheses without obligation to prove ur apply 
them is as useless as collecting data without a unifying hypothesis and 
it is much more frequent. Taking Professor Parsons’s article as an 
example among many, we find under the heading ‘Applied’ that 
‘the following is a classification of bases of differential valuation: 
Membership of a kinship unit, personal qualities, achievement, 
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authority, and power’. We are warned, however, that ‘the class 
structure of social systems may differ both in the composition or 
structure of the effective kinship unit or units which are units of class 
structure and in the criteria by which such units are differentiated 
from one another’. I take this to mean that the variables differ in 
importance in different societies. But if that is so, what need is there 
to enumerate them in advance? We ourselves, in seeking to say any- 
thing significant about any particular society, still have to isolate 
the factors that make for class orientations in that society, and, after 
isolation, must evaluate their relative importance. 

In the kind of work which I envisage, observation, which may be 
of a particular class structure, for example, in a city or a rural area, 
comes first. In the preliminary field work one becomes familiar with 
the social stratification as it affects the population observed. ‘This may 
suggest certain hypotheses which may then be further tested in that 
area, and compared with the findings of others in other areas. At the 
same stage the observations of previous investigators, and hypotheses 
which they have found interesting, may suggest lines of action, as 
valuable as those which a preliminary glance would suggest. Even 
then, however, we have to use our own judgement as to which con- 
cepts will be valuable to us. No doubt the science will finally evolve 
categories generally useful. We shall know they are useful because 
they are generally used. The proof of the pudding is that it is being 
eaten. But these categories may not be the ones which one would 
think out in a library. They will be ones which the user has found 
useful, not those which the theorist has found logical. Those of our 
theorists whose knowledge is drawn from the study of books rather 
than from the study of social facts, have built up a considerable num- 
ber of systems, each based on criteria differing from all the others: 
social distance, degree of power, stage of historical development, etc. 
Those great schemes, however finicky they may be, are still too 
general to be applied in toto and to the exclusion of other schemes in 
any research project. We have to qualify, subdivide, ignore, increase 
the categories given us by the theorists until they fit more or less 
comfortably into the situation as we know it. And this is so wearisome 
a labour that one may be tempted instead to squeeze the facts un- 
critically into the structure provided, whether or ndt they be directly 
applicable. The trouble is just this—the classifications do not fit. This 
is not surprising. Classif.cation is a tool ofscience. A tool is constructed 
for the work it is to do. But we have argued about the various classifi- 
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catory systems without asking what we wished to achieve with them, 
except in such general terms as ‘the analysis of society’. Without a 
teleological discipline the number of systems that could be con- 
structed is legion. They cannot be disproved, because they cannot be 
applied to the facts that might disprove them. 

There is yet another danger in beginning one’s studies in the 
library rather than in the field. One can choose the books from a 
library according to one’s own ideas of what is significant in society. 
Plenty of selection can be made, and different selections, each in- 
ternally consistent, have been made by our theorists. Facts on the 
other hand remain the same, could one but persuade oneself to study 
problems small enough to be relatively common and comparable. 
When we acknowledge this limitation, we shall find for a long time 
to come that inspiration for our own work is to be found in the litera- 
ture on research in that field, rather than in the most consistent of 
heuristics lately constructed. 

In the analysis of specific factual problems, therefore, the categories 
we use are based partly on common sense trained by experience and 
enlightened by the rules of logic, partly on a collection of terms culled 
from many theorists and chosen for their relevance to our problem. 
Here again, except for the specialist, it is sufficient to know where 
such classifications may be found and to understand enough of the 
method of construction to evaluate the usefulness of the items. What 
the non-specialist needs is to train his common sense through plenty 
of experience in research projects. It is in this field that the teaching 
of sociology needs expansion. When methods of classifications are 
criticized incidentally, by being found more or less helpful as prac- 
tical methods, a truer perspective will have been created. It is not 
necessary that all these systems should be first learnt and then 
destroyed without evidence as to their empirical usefulness. If they 
are no good we may be sure they will disappear in practice. Only the 
fittest theories survive the test of being applied. 

We must balance our knowledge of theory by a knowledge of the 
development and present state of social phenomena. The aim of the 
sociologist is to understand the workings of society as we see it and 
live in it. But to evaluate current practices it is necessary to know 
something of their evolution in this and in other cultures. Only within 
the setting of a sociology comparative both in space and time can 
our modern problems be rightly understood. We need therefore an 
introduction to social history in its widest sense, to provide a general 
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background to the evolution of our economic system, our legal 
system, our family system, etc. We need also an introduction to 
anthropology for comparative data in other cultures. In this setting 
our main concern, the peculiar phenomena of our own culture, will 
be seen as though a magnifying glass had been set over the whole 
field of general comparative sociology. Our main requirement is a 
course on present-day social institutions. This covers a very wide 
range: family and child rearing, education, propaganda and ad- 
vertisement, war, town planning, religion and so on. There would 
have to be a basic course for these subjects, with optional specializa- 
tion in one or more for third year students. The universities also may 
wish to specialize in such a way that a student interested in, e.g., 
town planning, would give as his first choice a university other than 
that chosen by a student interested in, e.g., the sociology of education. 

It is obvious that nothing could be said about these subjects 
without bringing in through the back door the very methods of 
classification which we have affected to despise. But the back door, 
the traditional tradesmen’s entrance, is the proper means of entry 
for our methodological helps. When not in use, and not likely to be 
used, they are best away. 

Other items in this background of essential facts are psychology 
and statistics. The need for psychology in a science dealing with 
human beings is too obvious to require elaboration. The intricacies 
of statistical analysis and the most necessary methods of correlation 
should not have to be acquired under the critical eyes of the young 
sociologist’s employer. Nor ought we to encourage a state of affairs 
in which the statistician labours in a separate office to make sense of 
the vast mass of data which the mathematically ignorant sociologist 
has collected. That means wasted effort on the part of both. To call 
in a statistician untrained in social methods at the beginning of the 
work—though this is better than to call him at the end—will involve 
lengthy explanations of problems that may not clarify themselves 
until much later in the project. Such premature definition tends to 
create artificial problems, because it crystallizes a situation which 
ought to remain fluid until the ‘natural’ problems present themselves. 
And thirdly, while the statistician may not be struck by the social 
significance of his findings, the sociologist untrained in statistical 
method will be liable to miss significant features which might have 
been suggested by expert analysis. 

As there has been a trend away from the attribution of all social 
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phenomena to a single or a few causes, so there is in process a revul- 
sion from the ‘study of vast problems such as ‘civilization’ and 
‘historical process’. Groups of social scientists in America and England 
are now devoting themselves to the painful disentangling of small 
topical problems, not without hope, however of an eventual synthesis. 
Many of these studies, such as those into factory morale, are under 
taken as an aid to the social engineer, and they have the merit that they 
can be checked. If the practical advice following the analysis of the 
problem is successful, the chances are that the analysis was correct. 
Others have been able to clarify some of the factors involved in such 
social phenomena as race riots and prejudice and army leadership; 
these may eventually prove helpful to the social engineer. In this way 
sociology can help to alleviate some of the troubles of the social body, 
as organic chemistry has contributed to the knowledge of medicine. 

It may be that at some future date we can again afford to despise 
these studies as mere technology. The practice of the craft will have 
taught us enough to build a theory on it. Sorely handicapped as we 
are at the moment by our lack of methods, the most brilliant mind 
will have ample scope for creative activity in the evolution of appro- 
priate tools wherewith to study these modest problems. To be a social 
technologist is not merely the only opportunity open to us; there is 
no other path at present by which we may hope to reach a more 
rarefied atmosphere. In this way a body of solid knowledge may be 
built up. We shall be able to say that a situation X will develop from 
a previous situation Y unless prevented by a factor F which may be 
introduced into the situation by means of M, N, etc. If there are 
enough situations about which we may speak in this fashion, un- 
doubtedly an enquiring mind will find some similarity between some 
of them, a hypothesis to be further tested and, if approved, to be 
added as fact to what we know already. This is the way a science is 
built up. 

What a fortunate coincidence, then, that we should have to teach 
our students to apply their knowledge to the problems of the modern 
world, if that world is to pay them for their services. The trained 
sociologist, to be useful after his training gud sociologist, without 
becoming an interviewer or administrator or social worker, must 
be trained for his proper function. That function is not the analysis 
of the whole social structure—that can be the work of later syn- 
thesists. His task is to iron out a few of the many difficulties in the 
at present innumerable and confused tangles which go to make up 
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the society in which we live. Why is labour turnover higher in this 
factory than in that to all appearances similar one? Why are the 
police called out so much more frequently for matrimonial troubles 
in this area than in a neighbouring one? What is there about this 
particular fire alarm that attracts the youth of the district towards 
its destruction? Why do patients prefer to frequent a hospital several 
miles from their homes rather than the one next door? There are 
already a fair number of problems of this type to be examined and 
considered critically. A good deal could be learnt from discussion of 
such studies in seminars, essay classes, and tutorials. The effect of 
this discipline will be as stimulating and as profitable as ever were 
the destruction of outgrown systems of thought and the construction 
of ambitious abstractions. 

Society consists of a whole crowd of problems like the ones 
enumerated at random in the previous paragraph. In a world so full 
of possibilities it should surely not be difficult to make the Sociology 
Department in a university town the centre of such studies. This will 
provide that experience of research methods which is so important 
a part of our vocational training. During his university career each 
student ought to take part in at least one such project. The medical 
and dental faculties have their hospitals for the benefit of the town. 
To a mind alive to social implications no frivolous or artificial 
problems need be invented. There is enough material to provide the 
student, working under guidance, with topics for investigation. Such 
minor researches would not only provide him with a useful task, but 
also be a means of serving the area in which he lives. Incidentally, the 
student will thus gain first-hand familiarity with types of people from 
which his upbringing and his preoccupation with books may so far 
have sheltered him. With this kind of training behind him, he may 
qualify as an expert sociologist, useful in many spheres. He may go 
into business, as his opposite number in economics, the market re- 
search expert, has done; he may work in a factory, in the same posi- 
tion as a personnel manager; or he may set v, | endently as a 
consultant, as do the doctor and the psychologist. 3y proving the 
value of his work, he will create a demand for it. To fit students for 
such a career should be the aim of a sociology course. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE EDUCATION 
OF CITIZENS 


M. J. Langeveld 


Professor of Education and Genetic Psychology, 
University of Utrecht 


THE university in our time, as in every other time, cannot exist 
without a certain social background and foundation. It cannot be 
anything by merely accumulating and spreading knowledge. It has 
to take part in the construction and continuation of a human life 
in agreement with human dignity. These are weighty statements, 
open to the most different interpretations. But there is no idea of a 
university conceivable without such interpretation, implicit or ex- 
plicit; and we shall presuppose here a good deal of agreement on 
these points. 

We cannot discuss the fundamental concepts of cultural life. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that a conception of cultural 
life, of society and the community, of human life and what is com- 
patible with human dignity is at the bottom of the crisis of our times 
as well as at the root of the problems we have to face. It is not merely. 
the functioning of our universities from the technical point of view 
that should interest us, we are concerned also with a form of social 
and cultural life which will make our lives worthwhile. 

Now, continuation of cultural life demands an atmosphere and 
opportunity for single-minded devotion to the integrating values of 
human life worthy of that name. These values are truth, moral 
purity, beauty, and the mental attitudes pertaining to these values 
and to their realization are disinterestedness and truthfulness, a 
sense of responsibility and moral sincerity, and attentive respect for 
beauty. The university cannot be the whole world to anybody. 
Nothing but life itself can be that. The university, however, aids 
society in the pursuit of these values. Consequently it has an im- 
portant influence on the education of those who would identify 
themselves with those values by assuming as completely as possible 
the attitudes of disinterested truthfulness, of responsibility and moral 
sincerity, of attentive respect for beauty. 

Almost ten years ago President Conant in a report to the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University on the work of the Harvard 
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Committee on “The Objectives of a General Education in a Free 
Society’ wrote as follows: 


‘Neither the mere acquisition of information nor the develop- 
ment of special skills and talents can give the broad basis of 
understanding which is essential if our civilization is to be pre- 
served. No one wishes to disparage the importance of being 
“‘well-informed’’. But even a good grounding in mathematics 
and the physical and biological sciences, combined with an 
ability to read and write several foreign languages, does not 
provide a sufficient educational background for citizens of a 
free nation. For, such a programme lacks contact with both 
man’s emotional experience as an individual and his practical 
experience as a gregarious animal. It includes little of what was 
once known as “the wisdom of the ages’’ and might nowadays 
be described as “‘our cultural pattern”. . . . Unless the educa- 
tional process includes at each level of maturity some continuing 
contact with those fields in which value judgements are of prime 
importance, it must fall far short of the ideal.’! 


This statement leads us to the core of the question as to whether 
the university has only to produce a pure research worker or a 
pure scientific scholar (in the sense of a man who ‘knows a good 
deal’ about facts, methods and applications in his field of knowledge) 
or whether such a conception of the university’s task would be too 
limited, would indeed be completely wrong. An appeal to the 
history of universities will not give us a decisive answer; they have 
widely different histories. The universities in the different countries 
and continents of the world carry different stamps related to 
national circumstances. So we had better avoid historical argument. 
In any case the question raised is one of principle. 

Now, if we consider the university as a community in itself with 
the one specific task of producing good scholars we may leave aside 
consideration of the production of good citizens. That question 
belongs to the realm of the social activities of the students. We may 
consider these activities as incomplete or insufficient, but not the 
business of the university. There are strong aiguments in favour of 
this point of view. The strongest perhaps is that, whatever we think 
of university education, we always must accept the values of ob- 


1 General Education in a Free Society, p. viii. Report of the Harvard Committee with an 
introduction by James Conant. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 
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jectivity, of disinterestedness and truthfulness as central points for 
any idea of it. But we cannot escape in this way from the necessity of 
ascribing a meaning to the idea of ‘the good scholar’, to the idea of 
‘scientific’, and this will lead us inevitably to some value judgments. 

With such judgements, however, society is concerned. It wants to 
know them, it will ask us to take responsibility. For society has to 
integrate the contributions of all its classes of citizens, has to guaran- 
tee safety to its citizens, both in the material and moral sense of the 
word. This means that the university has to accept—consciously or 
unconsciously—some idea of human dignity. It needs such an idea 
as an integrating standard, integrating all human activity as well 
within the asylum of learning as outside it. Consequently, the position 
and function of the university cannot be determined by purely 
scientific arguments alone. On the other hand, if scientific activity 
is part of the free unfolding of human mental forces, the university 
has to provide the necessary freedom for its development. 

We can, however, start from another point of view and consider 
the university as a training-institute for highly skilled intellectual 
labourers, who will have to apply their knowledge and skill in social 
circumstances. These circumstances may be very different from the 
rationally controlled situation of the study, the library, the laboratory 
or university-clinic. This point of view is historically as well as 
socially at the foundation of many if not all universities. It may lead 
to a complete estrangement from the idea of disinterestedness in the 
search of truth for its own sake; it may sacrifice one virtue to another; 
it may sacrifice objectivity to the inner urge to help or to be useful. 
And, in such a way, this point of view may make the university a 
slave to utility. Whereas the opposite conception of the university’s 
task may end in an alienation from human life or in the anti-social 
pride of the know-all. Both these extremes mean to science the same— 
‘corruption of blood’. 

For both conceptions divorce thinking from the morals of thinking, 
and consequently they are both educating sophists and dangerously 
irresponsible trustees of the power of knowledge. The one extreme © 
runs the risk of ignoring the integrative influence of truthfulness; the 
other risks the missing of the integrative influence of social responsi- 
bility. Both of them keep scientific work from its standard of human 
dignity. 

So the mission of the university must actually be threefold. First 
of all it has to function in the service of truth and knowledge; then 
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it has to serve mankind through truth and knowledge and their 
application; finally it has to do so by shaping the minds of students 
in such a way that they are not only ‘people who know a lot’, not 
only ‘people who can do a lot’, but that they become people who 
have a deep and sincere respect for human dignity. In that case they 
will be leading not by their knowledge only, but more by their insight 
into the things of life. They will then be worthy trustees of knowledge. 

But—we may object—this is only one side of the question. Is this 
not the way for genius alone? Is it not at any rate the way for gifted 
men and women (of whom there are fewer than society needs) as 
well as for trained intellectual workers? Virtues, however, surely are 
not limited to genius nor even highly frequent with the gifted as such. 
All this should not be conceived of as limited to the happy few. It is 
a standard, not a law. 

Now, the inculcation of values is not in the first place a question 
of intellectual instruction, but one of emotional stimulation, of which 
the rational contents of teaching form only a part. For this reason 
the worth of adding a course in ‘sociology’ or ‘social philosophy’ or 
something of that kind to the mental equipment of the student is in 
itself highly dubious, unless such study implies and means social relation- 
ship and social exchange; for in that case the emotional sounding- 
board is there in relation to which instruction acquires a specific, 
eventually a decisive, reality. Study which lacks the inclusion of the 
emotional values mentioned offers poor chances for the development 
of the socially healthy scholar and the good citizen. 

We can very well understand those who ascribe the decisive 
influence in teaching to the personality of the university teachers 
themselves and not to the subject they teach. But such a solution is 
too easy—too easy in more than one meaning of the word. First of 
all, from the point of view of simple knowledge of human nature, is 
not the man who dares to consider the university teacher as the all- 
decisive factor too quick in raising himself to the peerage? Or—what 
amounts to the same thing—is it not too dangerous a temptation for 
anybody to identify the formal fact of being a university professor 
with such a lofty conception of its meaning? In the second place, is 
it not underestimating the influence of tradition and system, two 
factors, permeating university life and teaching thoroughly, factors 
active in our very blood—causing in large measure the circulation 
as well as the paralytic strokes! And thirdly, does it not tend to isolate 
the teacher in an individualistic position from his fellow-teachers as 
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well as from his students? Does not this teacher become something 
of a ‘maestro’, of a leading artist or prophet—and does not this 
romanticize the humble daily work of the scientist and of the teacher? 
We agree, of course, about the value of the genius, the noble in our 
midst—but they certainly will not talk about the ‘intellectual aristo- 
cracy’ they belong to. 

_ In spite of all this, the influence of the teacher’s personality on the 
transmission of moral attitudes, of the cognitive and conative relation 
to values, remains undeniable. And a university as a whole should 
develop a standard of attitude towards values. We find the realiza- 
tion of this in very different forms in all universities where neither 
totalitarianism nor the strictest positivism nor both together have 
entirely abolished mental freedom. 

Exchange of thought, discussion on the normative interpretation 
of life, society and the universe, is the more necessary since our 
universities all too often have to take cognizance of decisive changes 
in their social environment. If we compare our present universities 
with the social realities of the moment, we see in many countries a 
wide gap. This gap is not seen if we compare the university of about 
1870 with its social background. The time is no more when there is 
a unity of ideology at the base of scientific research and socio- 
economic life. If average students are not to pass through the 
university as strangers in one world on their way to another, remain- 
ing untouched by the values it should represent, the university will 
have to form its inner forum, will have to take shape as an outspoken 
incarnation of specific values in relation to the world it lives in. 

Where the students has to adopt mental attitudes corresponding 
with the values the university has to represent, he must meet them 
in a concrete form and in a situation which he finds it impossible 
to ignore. No purely intellectual testing of his achievement offers 
an instance of such a situation; no social activity within the tradi- 
tional limits of students’ clubs or colleges gives a sufficient guarantee 
of social reality. It can be offered by situations where important and 
durable contacts with the world ‘outside’, based on serious respon- 
sibilities, are made. It can arise from real collaboration in the search 
of knowledge with the team one belongs to, in discussion with the 
professor himself. It requires a minimum of compulsory lectures, 
fixed syllabuses and examination papers, with their injurious effect 
of an attention wrongly directed towards answering questions in- 
stead of searching for problems. It is incompatible with classroom 
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drill and cramming. It requires a community life within the univer- 
sities on democratic terms of exchange of opinion and conviction. It 
requires intensive interaction between intramural and _ real-life 
activities. It expects from the university teacher that he should give 
the best he has, which implies the best he zs. ‘No bias’ does not mean 
‘neutrality’ in the sense of colourlessness. Where he fears to express 
his conviction he is only right when he knows himself incapable of 
accepting discussion. The talk-and-listen lecture with no chance of 
facing the actual consequences of a problem means cutting truth 
from the totality of human spiritual life. Providing opportunities for 
initiative and true experience means a direct training for responsi- 
bility. 

Though there should be no ‘social lag’ between university and 
society, this does not mean that the university should be the submis- 
sive servant of society. Eventually the university as a community may 
be faced with such a demand from the side of the State, that it may 
have to take a non-co-operative position. This too may mean the most 
excellent form of educating the good citizen in the student, who learns 
to be loyal to the moral standards of intellectual life. In such a case 
it is of great value for the students’ social education to be a witness 
of the discussions leading to such a conclusion and the more the 
students develop their own point of view the better. However true 
it may be that only a complete and true social life will ever be able 
to shape the good citizen’s mind, we should not forget that the student, 
in entering the university, joins his generation—the group of mankind 
nearest to him by common lot—in the highly specific social unity of 
the university. This means, if not all, still a good deal, of social reality 
for the student. If this community shrinks from directing his attention 
on the fotal reality of life, and confines itself to the purely rational 
side, the student will have to conquer the university as a dangerous 
impostor who has wronged him. 

If our university is no more a training-ground for good citizenship 
than is the family or professional life, it is no less. The university has 
to do its share, guided and limited by its own integrating values, 
which themselves form only a part of these values that integrate 
human life as a whole. At the background of all this consideration 
stands our personal answer, the answer we give with our lives only, 
to the question of what is life good for, what human dignity means. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE 
A. T. Macqueen 
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RECENT discussions in the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY (Vol. VI, 
Nos. 3 and 4) have been concerned with the value of philosophy as a 
‘mind-widening’ discipline for students in the Arts and Science 
faculties. This paper is a plea that the Medical faculty should not be 
forgotten in this respect. 

Of all the graduates leaving our universities the medical comes 
into closest contact with his individual fellow men. The modern 
doctor has, for the majority of our contemporaries, replaced the 
priest as source of advice—medical, ethical, and theological. Yet he 
(or she) is sent out to this task with no knowledge of traditional or 
current problems in these latter subjects; he is, in effect, little more 
than a technician capable of dealing with the human machine, just 
as his colleague in mechanical engineering can cope with the engine 
of a steam ship. The doctor who wants to become a good medical 
practitioner, with a sympathy for his patients, quickly acquires the 
ability to deal with them as whole human beings and not merely 
machines, but this fact is hardly an argument for not supplying him 
with that information, collected by our predecessors, which forms the 
theoretical foundation of his activity, and which is the corner-stone 
of our culture. No one suggests abandoning the teaching of theoretical 
pathology on the ground that the doctor would soon find out for 
himself. 

Despite the lip service paid to the concept of treating the patient 
as a whole, too many medical students graduate with the idea— 
which their teachers do little to correct by philosophical teaching 
—that man is little more than a collection of basic particles, built 
up into cells and organs, which needs occasional technical repair 
and a lot of humouring. (The teleological implications of man’s 
structure are scarcely hinted at. The very word is suspect; yet how 
can the medical practitioner avoid consideration of the principle, if 
only at a pragmatic level? We are always talking of finding our 
patients a ‘purpose’ in life.) 

It seems essential to the writer that the movement to encourage 
philosophy (in the widest sense) to play its proper part in university 
education should extend to the Medical faculty, which is, in many 
universities, the largest. One of the tasks facing academic philoso- 
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phers is to convince their colleagues that all men are applied philo- 
sophers, none more so than doctors. Every decision, every word of 
advice given by medical practitioners, at all levels, implies a meta- 

physic, a philosophy, an attitude to man, human rights and duties, 

and to the universe as a whole. It should be the aim of all interested 

in the matter to point out to our fellows (many of whom, as Mr. 

Cameron says, have been overcome by the philosophical climate of 
our times rather than by argument) that is it anti-rational not to 

study the principles of these sciences if they want to understand their 

patients better, and so be better doctors. Even if they consider philo- 

sophy, ethics and theology diseases of the mind, they should study 

them, for only by an understanding of the aetiology of disease can 

correct diagnosis and treatment be practised. It is pertinent here to 

recall Mr. Cameron’s remark that ‘to treat many questions still 

debated as if they were bad smells’ is ‘to neglect the duty of giving 

students some notion of the state of contemporary debate’. In no 

branch of academic medicine and research is this advice ignored, 

but there hardly exists a coherent theory of medical philosophy. 

In addition to the importance of philosophy in the practice of 
medicine, many students graduate without any clear idea of the 
differences between the methodologies of natural science and philo- 
sophy; yet the doctor is a person who is both natural scientist and 
philosopher every day of his life, whether he calls himself either or 
both, or not. Very little is done in medical faculties to suggest to the 
medical student that there is a difference between the ‘how’ and 
the ‘why’ of a problem, and that both matter supremely when deal- 
ing with humanity. The medical student simply doesn’t know how 
to distinguish between primary and secondary causes (Dorothy 
Sayers, The Lost Tools of Learning). As a result the qualified doctor is 
often puzzled because he cannot apply the experimental method to 
every problem he meets; he is unfamiliar, for instance, even with 
what such medical philosophers as Walshe have said on the observa- 
tional method (Harveian oration, 1948). When he comes to deal with 
neuroses and frustrated human beings, the medical man frequently 
finds himself in deep water. It is pertinent to the question of the 
philosophy of psychological illness to recail that Jung has stated 
that in the thirty years preceding 1932, all his patients over the age 
of thirty-five were suffering from what he considered to be in the last 
resort a religious difficulty. 

This remark of Jung raises the question of the relationship of 
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philosophy to theology. While, as Cameron points out, it is not the 
philosopher’s task to supply theological answers, there is little doubt 
that a sound philosophical training forms an important introduction 
to this subject. Furthermore, the medical man cannot ignore ‘religion’ 
in the pursuit of his work; he comes across patients whose religious 
principles he must respect; it seems that this very fact makes it 
necessary for the medical practitioner to know more about theology 
than he does; even if it is regarded as a disease, as it is by not a few 
doctors, it is in accord with the best scientific practice to know a little 
about the disorder from which one’s patients may be suffering. 
Patients must, after all, live with their convictions. 

A word of warning needs to be given if the gap between philo- 
sophy and medicine is not to be widened rather than closed. ‘The 
medical practitioner is faced with the most urgent human problems 
throughout his medical career. Men suffer physically and psycho- 
logically, and the doctor has to deal with them. He is concerned with 
acute mental suffering; with death and dying; with birth and mar- 
riage, with laughter and tears. These are facts based on observation. 
If, when he asks the ‘why’ of all this, he is told that his problems are 
pseudo-problems, mere word-spinning, his attitude will tend to be 
that his academic philosophical colleague is simple-minded, if not 
downright obtuse. This will be aggravated by the fact that the average 
doctor can hardly imagine even the most academically minded 
philosopher treating the problems of good and evil, of joy and pain, 
as ‘pseudo-problems’ if they involve the philosopher personally. 

Despite what has been said above, much medical teaching to-day 
implies that the only ‘real’ knowledge man can acquire is that wholly 
dependent on sense perception; current medical philosophy —if such 
a thing can be said to exist—is implicitly materialist. This is probably 
true despite the fact that not one student in ten is aware of the meta- 
physical difficulties facing absolute materialism, and despite the fact 
that not one experienced doctor in ten is a real materialist. (The 
continued triumph of mind over suffering is unfavourable to material- 
ism.) It seems to me that it is the philosopher’s task to break down the 
prejudice amongst so many practical men (like doctors) that philo- 
sophy is not concerned with ‘real life’. In effect the philosopher has 
to persuade his contemporaries that the tag they were taught at 
school is still true—namely, that the pen is mightier than the sword 
—that action depends on ideas, and philosophy is concerned with 
ideas. Whatever the medical teacher believes about metaphysics it 
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seems reasonable to suggest that he should be familiar with those 
concepts which have such great bearing on human lives, and that he 
should teach something of these ideas systematically to students. In 
this way some contribution might be made towards the wish implied 
in the following remark of Walshe’s. ‘We may well ask ourselves 
whether . . . it can be altogether wholesome to find that the unresting 
collection of new facts in science is to so relatively slight a degree 
accompanied, or illumined, by the critical assessment of all this new 
information, or at least by some deliberate search after synthesis. 
Here, surely, integration is not keeping pace with differentiation.’ 
While it can hardly be claimed that there is a widespread explicit 
interest in the philosophy of medicine amongst doctors, evidence can 
be found in the writings of the late Sir Charles Sherrington, of Sir 
Russel Brain, of Walshe himself, and even in such a highly specialized 
work as Cameron’s Pathology of the Cell, that such interest is growing. 
It is inevitable that a profession so closely engaged in dealing with 
human problems should come up against what are ultimately 
metaphysico-theological problems; if philosophy is to be taught more 
profoundly, and to a wider audience in our universities, may it in- 
clude medical students. We need a broader anthropology, as Chester- 


ton has pointed out; perhaps we are about to witness a start in that 
direction. 


| 
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REVIEWS 


AMERICAN HisToRY AND AMERICAN Historians. By H. 
(The Athlone Press, 255.) 


Tue author has set himself an extremely difficult task. He has 
produced on the scholarly level a book which treats of the chief 
historians of the United States and the trends they represented, and 
furnishes interpretations and analyses of outstanding American prob- 
lems together with extensive bibliographies on those problems. So far 
as this reviewer knows, nothing on American historical bibliography 
so inclusive as this has been done before in a single volume, and the 
success of the attempt is proof of the author’s erudition and pains- 
taking skill. Here is an introduction to the history of the United 
States and its bibliography which should prove useful to those who 
wish to enter upon the study of that country not on the elementary 
but on the professional level. Those who are already familiar with the 
subject will be struck by the thoughtful and penetrating analyses 
and will find the bibliographies useful. One thing that should stir 
the gratitude of the historian in search of a topic is the suggestion of 
fields and subjects on which further research and writing would be 
useful. 

Professor Bellot devotes the first chapter to an examination of 
the more influential historians of America from about 1875, the 
period which he rightly regards as opening the era of serious pro- 
fessional treatment, even though these historians have for the most 
part been corrected by studies made since 1910. The renascence of 
American historical study centred largely in Johns Hopkins and 
Columbia, and was presently reinforced and re-directed by the 
Middle Western school which under the inspiration of Frederick 
Jackson Turner sought in the study of the westward movement the 
key to American character and development. The Southern school 
quite naturally devoted itself primarily to the sectional controversy, 
while the Southwestern (or California) school examined American 
contacts with the Spanish colonies. While he does not himself choose 
to emphasize them in this book Professor Bellot cites with apparent 
approval the interest of the Americans in social and intellectual 
history. 

The choice of subject matter in the remaining six chapters is for 
the most part guided by tradition. Constitutional problems are 
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prominent; indeed the view of the Thirteen Colonies and the 
Revolutionary Era is largely constitutional, though economic mat- 
ters are not altogether ignored. The Turner Hypothesis is viewed 
critically, and is followed by perhaps unnecessarily detailed accounts 
of land policies, of immigration, of settlement in the Mississippi 
Valley, and the development of its transportation. The account of 
the sectional conflict is cogent and well-balanced, even if it does 
omit some nuances—almost inevitable in a brief treatment. The two 
chapters on the United States since the Civil War are the most un- 
satisfactory; they are little more than an outline of certain aspects 
of the period with no indication of the bases of selection. 

Indeed, without minimizing the general value of the treatment, 
the bases ofselection of topics throughout the book are bound to puzzle 
anyone who has more than an elementary knowledge of American 
history. The book, considered as a work of art, suffers from lack of 
cohesion because of the peculiarly hybrid nature of the task it under- 
takes. American historians will undoubtedly be grateful for what 
Professor Bellot has done, but they will ask why he chose certain 
areas of interest rather than others—for example why he almost 
ignores cultural, intellectual, and religious history, or why he fails 
to discuss the development of mass production and its tremendous 
effect on the modern world. However, an author should not be 
criticized for not having done what he had no intention of doing, 
and moreover in his preface Professor Bellot has carefully explained 
just what he intended to do. ‘I have written’, he says, ‘about what I 
have myself found useful.’ It may, however, be fair to say that the 
title is too sweeping in view of the contents; perhaps it should have 
been preceded by or interlarded with some limiting words. There 
are a few striking omissions from the bibliographies. One is Michael 
Kraus, A History of American History. Another and even more interest- 
ing omission is Lawrence H. Gipson’s seven-volume work The British 
Empire before the American Revolution. The later bibliographies would 
be richer by the mention of such current studies as Peter F. Drucker’s 
Concept of the Corporation (published in Great Britain as Big Business) 
and John A. Kouwenhoven’s Made in America: The Arts in Modern 
Civilization. 

LeLanp D. BALDWIN 
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But Ler’s Morar Puitosopuy. By Austin DuncANn-JONEs. 
(Penguin Books, 25. 6d.) 


This is apparently the third of a new Pelican Philosophy series, of 
which the first two were Spinoza by Mr. Stuart Hampshire and Peirce 
and Pragmatism by Professor W. B. Gallie. Two others are in prepara- 
tion, on J. S. Mill and on Locke; and a companion series on Psycho- 
logy has recently been inaugurated with a volume on William James. 

It is a most inspiriting thought that books of this kind are deemed 
to have a prospect of sales large enough to make two series at this 
price economic. There is nothing to be much surprised at in the 
choice of the subjects. Any publisher’s list at any time must owe 
something to practical considerations; but if any philosophical 
writers can command a wide audience in serious expositions, these 
are as likely as any (what is lost of public appeal on Peirce is no doubt 
gained on Pragmatism, and it may be that Peirce himself has box 
office appeal across the Atlantic). But it must have been very diffi- 
cult for Professor Duncan-Jones to make up his mind for just whom 
he was writing. 

It may well be that there is a large potential audience just now for 
serious writing about morality. Several of the generations living to- 
gether, or side by side, in this middle of the twentieth century are 
frequently said to be lost generations, morally speaking, though there 
are considerable divergences of opinion about which generations are 
the more lost, the younger or the older. But the interest of the general 
reader, to which this may give rise, is likely to be in moral problems, 
in the sense of problems of conduct. Ought one in no circumstances 
to break up an existing family unit? Ought a single daughter to give 
up the prospect of a home of her own for the sake of a sick parent or 
parents? Ought we to take the personal responsibility of giving firm 
advice in such cases? And so on. Old problems, no doubt. But a 
generation which knows no definitive or authoritative answer may 
like to see them well discussed. 

But as Professor Duncan Jones says, Butler does not discuss moral 
problems. “There is little to be found in Butler except implicitly and 
by way of illustration about the constituents of a good life, there is no 
listing of duties, or application of moral rules to perplexing situations.” 
What then was Butler writing about? This must have seemed a very 
important question to the author of a Pelican book on the philo- 
sopher; but Professor Duncan-Jones gives what is surely an unexpec- 
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ted answer. He says that Butler was chiefly concerned with funda- 
mental questions about the logical status of our moral judgements. 

In England Butler has always been a well-thumbed philosopher, 
and that must be because he talks well about things which interest 
thoughtful English people. In his Sermons, which contain the best 
part of his moral writings, he is naturally very much concerned with 
reasoning with people and persuading them to try to be good. He 
has the reputation of never trying to use any weapon to influence 
his listeners but reasoning; and he teaches, and of course really 
believes, that it is easy and natural to be good. For these reasons 
philosophers have been greatly interested in him, preacher though 
he was. It could be said that if you want to see the case well-stated 
for the view that duty is hard and painful, you go to Kant; if you 
want to see the case well-stated for the doctrine that virtue is natural 
and easy to the reasonable man, you go to Butler. Nearly all the 
great moral philosophers are nearer to Butler than to Kant. 

Taking the view all round and in all its implications, Plato is a 
very much greater philosopher of it than Butler. But Butler has his 
own strength. He seems to most readers to have the most satisfying 
insight into the working of their minds where their moral nature is 
concerned—their individual passions, their benevolence, their self- 
love and their consciences; and he displays with great subtlety, 
lucidity and amiability the interplay between these various forces 
which bear upon a man in action. He sometimes goes in for difficult 
and precise analysis and argument, but they follow him patiently 
and even willingly because they can see clearly in their own minds 
the little wriggling objects or elements he is fixing and analysing. 
This kind of talking about what goes on in the mind of the good, and 
of the not quite so good, man has never been better done. 

Of course Butler cannot answer the questions which would have 
been put to him by Kant: can a man be accounted morally good for 
an action done from self-love or benevolence, or does a morally 
good action have to be done from pure sense of duty? can conscience 
of itself and alone lead a man to do an action against a particular 
passion?—and so on. But quite apart from Butler, almost no philos- 
opher has thought it necessary to force himself into a corner on these 
questions except Kant. 

The merits and limitations of Butler’s moral writings will stand 
out well from the reading of Professor Duncan Jones’s lucid and well- 


written book. He thinks Butler’s style makes him difficult; yet I think 
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he has his best success in exposition where he remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Butler’s own universe of discourse. Passions, self-love, 
benevolence and conscience are good words, and Professor Duncan- 
Jones knows well, again and again, how to use them to make a light 
shine. But for a considerable part of his argument he feels bound to 
speak in a terminology which he never succeeds in making very clear 
to at least one reader. I am not sure that he really tries to do so; per- 
haps he takes familiarity for granted. Perhaps it is borne in upon 
him that Pelican readers will as a general class be unhappy with words 
like ‘conscience’ but will feel quite at home and cosy with ‘value- 
bearing’ or ‘obligation-bearing’ somethings. I wonder if he is right? 
It is tempting to borrow words from the Duke of Wellington and to 
say that a man who thinks that Butler is talking about logic will 
think anything! 
C. R. Morris 


Essays ON CHURCH AND State. By Lorp Acton. Edited and 
Introduced by Douglas Woodruff. (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


Lorp Acton: A Stupy In CONSCIENCE AND POLITICs. 


By GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 215.) 


Acton’s Poxiticat Puttosopuy. By G. E. Fasnacut. (Hollis and 
Carter, 215.) 


Perhaps no man of genius has been at one and the same time so 
productive and so sterile as Acton. There is the immense output of 
articles, letters, lectures and memoranda; and there are the great 
masterpieces of historical writing—the history of liberty, the history 
of the Popes in modern times, the history of the Index—which were 
never even begun. His own learning choked him. And yet one sus- 
pects that out of all the material, that already collected, that still 
slumbering in Victorian periodicals and in the files of unpublished 
correspondence, and that contained in the manuscripts in the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge, something coherent and enlightening 
can be rescued. 

Miss Himmelfarb’s important book represents a’ considerable 
advance in Acton studies. She has worked over all the accessible 
material with great care and she has made absolutely clear the con- 
trast between the young Acton for whom the later Burke was the 
wisest writer on politics and the older Acton who is a doctrinaire 
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liberal separated from all other liberals by his ethical doctrine. Miss 
Himmelfarb sympathizes with Acton’s position and brings out its 
pathos. Indeed, one of the faults of her book is that she is too passion- 
ately Acton’s partisan to be able always to throw a cool and reveal- 
ing light upon him. Where Acton might plausibly be thought to be 
in the wrong, or to show extraordinary limitations, as in his judge- 
ment on Newman, she is content to record his attitude without 
comment. The weak section of her book is that dealing with Acton 
and the Vatican Council. Miss Himmelfarb does not altogether 
understand the theological issues involved. This comes out in her 
inaccurate and misleading account of the Infallibility decree (p. 107). 
Plainly Miss Himmelfarb has no wish to mislead us: she simply does 
not see that those clauses of the decree which she omits to mention 
are essential for an understanding of it. 

Mr. Woodruff has collected a number of Acton’s earlier contribu- 
tions to periodicals, notably to the ill-fated Rambler and The Home 
and Foreign Review. They are of uniformly high quality and show 
Acton in his most brilliant vein and are free from the slightly hysteri- 
cal note that sounds in some of his later work. Mr. Woodruff contri- 
butes a useful though one-sided introduction. Acton was a more com- 
bative character and, from the standpoint of Catholic orthodoxy, 
sailed far nearer the wind than one would gather from what Mr. 
Woodruff writes; and it is surely a mistake for Mr. Woodruff to defend 
Gasquet’s tampering with the Acton-Simpson letters. It is a great 
misfortune that, as Mr. Cowling showed in the Cambridge Journal of 
December 1952, the text Mr. Woodruff gives us is corrupt and un- 
reliable. There are errors of transcription, omissions not indicated 
in the text, and omissions which are indicated but which are of such 
importance that they ought not to have been made. We hope that 
Mr. Woodruff may take a suitable opportunity to give us a revised 
edition and that the further volumes announced by the publishers 
may be free from the faults that impair the usefulness of this. 

Mr. Fasnacht’s book is a disaster. The publishers tell us that he 
‘devoted many years to the Acton MSS’ in Cambridge. No doubt 
Mr. Fasnacht is prodigiously learned in Acton studies. U nfortunately, 
he does not know how to impart his learning to the reader. The 
incoherence, peculiar syntax, naivety, that make the book virtually 
unreadable, could be adequately illustrated only by extended 
quotation. The following samples are sufficiently representative. 
‘Acton’s method, apart from exhaustive research, comes out most 
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clearly in a letter dated 1861.’ ‘Grotius had produced the theory 
of doing without God, and it was on this basis that Locke con- 
structed his theory.’ “Ihe principal puzzle in Acton’s philosophy 
of government is, if the British Constitution is the supreme expression 
of the principle of self-government, why does he speak in even higher 
terms of American federalism?’ “The importance of ideas was one 
of Acton’s favourite themes.’ ‘Frederick the Great’s father was Peter 
the Great of Prussia (sic).’ Mr. Fasnacht has a mysterious Appendix V 
entitled ‘Problems of Acton Interpretation’. It begins: “The major 
clues to the problem of Acton interpretation are:’ and then follow 
six headings from A to F. Among the more interesting are: ‘C. Acton 
never says in one place all that he thinks on any topic....E. Acton 
believed that some truths need supplementing by others. F. No one 
has yet mastered the whole of the evidence.’ 
J. M. Cameron 


Tue Hasiruat Criminat. By Norvat Morris. (Longmans; for 
the London School of Economics, 27s. 6d.) 


A large part of this book consists of a most interesting comparative 
study of the laws made here, on the continent, and in the Common- 
wealth, to combat the habitual criminal. 

Points which have particularly drawn the attention of the author 
are the definition of the habitual criminal in each country, the dual 
or single track systems of sentencing, i.e. whether the law simply 
envisages a more severe sentence in relation to the crime or some 
special sentence, and whether this is in addition or substitution. He 
is much occupied with the alternatives of the indeterminate sentence, 
or the sentence which is indefinite in duration within a maximum 
given period. He examines the question as to how far, when there is 
a special sentence, the conditions in which this is served do in reality 
differ from those of other prisoners with ordinary long term sentences. 

The second part of the book consists mainly in a detailed analysis 
of the characteristics—as shown by their records in and out of prison 
so far as these are known—of two groups of prisoners. He considers 
firstly the 32 men who were in October 1948 undergoing sentences 
of preventive detention under the 1908 Act, and secondly 270 other 
recidivists who were conveniently accessible, and whose records 
would have much more than qualified them for sentencing under the 
Criminal Justice Act 1948. 
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Certain features emerge very clearly. The first group of men, with 
their incessant less serious offences and long history of prison sen- 
tences, are a nuisance rather than a public danger. They are almost 
all unskilled, have practically never been employed, have very few 
personal relationships, and owing to their mental and physical con- 
dition ‘many are totally or partially incapable of facing the rigours 
of non-institutional life’. Most of them do well in prison, giving no 
trouble and never attempting to escape. They return to prison in the 
minimum of time after release. Dr. Morris raises the very pertinent 
question whether, granted that these are men who cannot manage 
outside an institution, prison is the right institution for them. 

The larger group contains men with much more serious offences. 
Compared with the preventive detainees there are fewer men of 
poor mentality and more psychopaths and abnormal personalities. 
But there is the same, though much less pronounced, abnormal 
pattern of disturbed marital and other relationships, lack of skills, 
poor employment records, poor physical and mental condition. And 
successive spells of prison life appear gradually to be conditioning 
this group too to the same sort of pattern, the amenable prisoner 
who cannot manage outside the institution. Of this larger group, 
we are startled to find, 40 per cent had been committed to prison 
before the age of 21 and the author suggests that so far from acting 
as a deterrent, a too early prison sentence appears actually to have 
been a causative factor in their confirmed recidivism. 

In the case of both groups the evidence is that the length of prison 
sentence a man serves has no relation to the amount of time between 
his release and his committal for his next offence. A longer sentence 
does not bring him nearer to rehabilitation. Punishment does not 
deter. 

On the other hand with age there is a falling off in the commission 
of offences and, it is suggested, there may be a relationship between 
the type of crime and the stage a man has reached in his criminal 
career, a sort of criminal maturation. It is to be hoped that further 
research with a much larger sample will be done on this very im- 
portant point. 

The contrast between the careful, detached, and scientific con- 
sideration of evidence before conviction and the hit-or-miss leap-in- 
the-dark decision as to sentence is a situation familiar to all who have 
to pass sentence. The author makes a most significant point when he 
successfully demonstrates that neither of his two groups represents a 
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cross-section of the general population. Both are far below normal 
in the adequacy of their physical, mental, social, and psychiatric 
condition. Much more research is needed into the characteristics of 
the habitual criminal and the effects of punishment upon different 
types before we can talk of a rational sentencing policy or wise 
penological methods. His plea for many more social workers to be 
attached to prisons, for much more psychiatric investigation, and 
for research leading to the construction and validation of prediction 
tables, should find an echo in many quarters. 

This is a careful, factual, and very knowledgeable study, con- 
vincingly presented by a writer combining the approach of a lawyer 
and a sociologist. As a lawyer, writing in Part I, his style is a little 
dry and there appears to be unavoidably some repetition. But even 
here the writer’s strong humanity keeps breaking through. This is an 
important book, one of the few really solid contributions on its sub- 
ject published in this country. It deserves to be read widely by social 
scientists and by all who have to do with the criminal population. 


W. E. CAVENAGH 
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edited by V. H. GALBRAITH and R. A. B. MYNORS 


The Regularis Concordia © 
edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS, O.S.B, The Regularis Concordia 
was drawn up by St. Ethelwold of Winchester about the year 970. It 


provided for the newly revived English monasteries a code of monastic 
law and liturgy in conformity with the best continental models. 


Just published 168 


Gesta Stephani 
and The Historia Novella of William of Malmesbury 


edited by K. R. POTTER, M.C., M.A., Lecturer in Latin, University 
of Edinburgh. In these two works the story of the Civil war between 
Stephen and Matilda is told from both sides. English translation faces 
the Latin original. Copious notes. 158 


A prospectus of the complete series will be sent on request to 
the publishers, Nelsons, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 and 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 


AHistory of Medieval Philosophy 
VOLUME TWO 


MAURICE DE WULF, translated by E. C. Messenger. The fourth and 
definitive English edition of De Wulf’s famous treatise, now con- 
sidered a standard authority on its subject. Based on the sixth French 
edition, it has been completely revised. Volume Two deals with the 
13th century, and Volume Three, not hitherto published in English, 
will cover the period after the 13th century, Volume One dealt with 
the beginnings to the end of the twelfth century, 21s 


S 
Nelson’s Medieval Classics 


The Holy Koran 


PROFESSOR A. J. nape to the Holy Koran 
with selections its ethical and religious message. 
Ethical and Religious Wase 8s 6d net 


History of Philosophy: Eastern and 
Western 


Editorial Board: SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, A. R. WADIA, D. 
M. DATTA, H. KABIR. The result of co-operation of some sixty scholars 
drawn from several countries, this is the first book to attempt an interpretation 
of the teachings of the master minds of the West, side by side with those of 
the Orient. 2 Vols. 65s the set 


A History of Chinese Philosophy 


1934, 

most important contribution yet made to the study of their country’s philo- 
sophy. 408 net 


Natural Rights 


DAVID G. RITCHIE. A criticism of some political and ethical concep- 
tions, this work contains the two oldest of the American Declarations of 
Natural Rights and all the French Declarations. Muirhead Library of Phil- 
osophy. sth imp. 21s net 


Outlines of Social Philosophy 


Oe grdimp. 18s net 
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